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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tar only thing worthy of note in domestic politics, is the aversion 
manifested by the County Representatives to grapple with the 
nestion of Protection. They will not confess that they think 
« protection” a fallacy, but they will not undertake to restore it. 
They resemble—with all respect be it spoken—a monkey walking 
round a roasted chesnut amid hot coals, sniffing at it, owning 
that its odour is tempting, og declining to touch it. Nobody— 
not even Mr. Disraeli—will be their catspaw, and they know not 
what to do. At the anniversary meeting of an agricultural so- 
ciety in Oxfordshire, Mr. Harcourt bewailed the infatuation which 
him refuse to close ten years ago with Lord John Russell's 
offer of a fixed duty. “Something,” he thought, ought now to be 
done for agriculture, “but it is not easy to say what.” Mr. 
Disraeli does not recommend a return to protection; and 
Mr. Harcourt had not heard his colleague Mr. Henley, who 
“takes a more lively interest in Parliamen details” than 
himself, say that he sees his way clearly to anything 
that will be useful. Mr. Henley was more explicit; for he 
bluntly told the Watlington farmers, that if his party had at- 
tempted to reverse the decision of the Legislature in favour of 
Tree-trade, they would only have made themselves ridiculous, and 
that no duty that has been Lp of late years could sensibly 
increase prices. He is a firm adherent of the old sliding scale, but 
in theory only, for he has no hope of getting it restored. At the 
anniversary of the East Berks “ Royal” Agricultural Association, 
Mr. Palmer chanted to the same tune as Messrs. Harcourt and 
Henley. “At the present moment, the reénactment of protective 
duties on the importation of foreign grain was perfectly out of the 
question.” If at the next general election a Protectionist majority 
were returned, they would get back protection; if not, they would 
= In the mean time, “ they must go to other sources for re- 
ef.” 

Now, all gentlemen who talk as Messrs. Harcourt, Henley, and 
Palmer talk, are in fact doing more to consolidate the Free-trade 
system than many of its loudest advocates. They practically eon- 
fess that they can do without protection ; that they do not despair 
because it has been taken from them. If they can get on without 
it for an indefinite number of years, they can dispense with it alto- 
gether. They continue to talk with respect of tectionist doc- 
trines, because their self-love will not allow them to confess that 
they have clung to erroneous opinions; but they have ceased to 
have faith in the doctrines. They will talk like Protectionists and 
act like Free-traders,—as Jacobite gentlemen who survived the 
‘Forty-five, and become loyal subjects of George the Third, con- 
tinued to drink “ the King over the water,” out of respect to their 
former selves. In this they are but types of what the universal 
agricultural mind is rapidly becoming. Men cannot be expected 
awn in a day the conventional language they have used from 

yhood. 








The public has been amused to astonishment during the week 
by the vagaries of Mr. Ramshay, the County Court Judge at 
Liverpool. That gentleman has been dealing with the newspaper 
ress and its abettors, in his limited sphere, after the model of the 
tench and Austrian Governments. It is impossible to describe 
his freaks with perfect gravity, and the literal statements of the 
teporter convey a more lively impression of what is ludicrous 
about them than any comments can. As the eccentricities of Mr. 
Ramshay are unprecedented among the County Court Judges, it is 
reasonable to suppose that these appointments have generally been 
conferred with due regard to the fitness of the candidates. Yet 
there must be a natural tendency to regard tribunals which deal 
only with litigations respecting small sums as of inferior moment 
to the great law courts, and hence a degree of laxity may 
arise in the nomination of their judges. The power of removing 

(Largsr Eprrioy. } 





| a judge will only be exercised in extreme cases; it consequently 
| affords but an imperfect guarantee for the propriety of his conduct. 
The absurdity of Mr. Ramshay’s deportment under the influence of 
exasperation against a local newspaper cditor, would scarcely be 
held to warrant his removal; yet it must have destroyed all con- 
fidence in his judgments. ‘The only safeguard appears to be in 
elevating the dignity of the courts, and thus rendering the county 
judgeships an object of attraction to lawyers of the highest charac- 
_ ter. This may be done by extending their jurisdiction. The ex- 
periment of courts with simple, expeditious, and econumical forms 
of business, having succeeded in causes of small values, may safely 
be tried in causes of any amount. In Scotland, the jurisdiction of 
the Sheriffs is unlimited in all causes relating to chattel property. 
The bar of Westminster have expressed their readiness to practise 
in the cheap courts: with an intelligent bar and good judges, it 
cannot be dangerous to intrust them with the power of deciding in 
all causes. When the jurisdiction of the County Courts is thus 
extended, open competition for the judgeships will afford the best 
safeguard against favouritism or jobbing in the appointments. 





The name of Kossuth has been nailed to the gallows in Hun- 
gary. The local authorities at Marseilles refuse him permission to 
travel through France until they have consulted the Government 
at Paris. In England, preparations are making to offer him a 
| banquet on landing ; and the Common Council of London and other 

ers cities are voting addresses to him. England freely and 

rankly expresses her sentiments towards the cause, of which the 
' ex-dictator of Hungary is received as the representative; France 
hesitates, and trims between her fear of free opinion and her 
desire to stand well with the old despotisms; and Austria in- 
| dulges her spleen by attempting to stigmatize the name of Kos- 
suth with a = and barbarous judicial contumely, as obsolete 
almost in all other European states as the burning of heretics. 
It is not easy to decide whether the festive preparations in Eng- 
land or the paltry insult of Austria declares more clearly, that 
Kossuth, exiled, landless, penniless, is stilla power, because identi- 
fied with the cause of his nation. 

The liberation of Kossuth has been the subject of diplomatic 

notes interchanged between Austria and the Porte, which have 
| found their way into the columns of the newspapers. The craven 
anxiety to bully the Ottoman Government in this matter, which 
shines through every line of the Austrian note, presents in a still 
more glaring light than even the nailing of the ex-dictator’s name 
to the gallows, the humiliating spectacle of a powerful govern- 
ment trembling before one man and that man an exile. The 
Austrian Minister concludes his letter with a virtual threat, 
unwarranted by the law of nations. ‘Such a proceeding as that 
now complained of,” he writes, “ will completely justify Austria, 
in presence of impending questions, to consider nothing but 
| her own interest in her relations with the Turkish empire.” 
The humanity of modern times has practically established the 
rule of action, that political refugees are not to be delivered up 
by a foreign state to the government from whose vengeance they 
have escaped. All nations have an interest in the observance of 
this rule, which renders political struggles less bloody, less ani- 
mated by a rancorous thirst for personal revenge. 
| Unfortunately circumstanced as the Porte is, the above threat can- 
not be considered an empty bravado. Russia has at no time con- 
descended to cover, even with the most transparent veil of diplo- 
matic courtesy, her designs upon Turkey. The jealousy of Aus- 
tria, much more than Turkish power of resistance, has contributed 
hitherto to arrest or limit those designs. But the Austrian Go- 
vernment is now in a mood to avenge itself for the liberation of 
Kossuth, by making common cause with Russia against Turkey, in 
defiance of every consideration of prudence. 

At the same moment that the Ottoman Government is thus 
| threatened by a hostile combination from without, it has contrived 

to involve itself in a quarrel with its most powerful feudatory, the 
Pasha of Egypt. The grudge between the courts of Constantinople 
and Alexandria is of old standing ; the ostensible reasons of the pre- 
sent breach are new. ‘The Pasha of Egypt has concluded an agree- 
ment with an English company for the construction of a railway 
across the Isthmus of Suez. The Ministers at Constantinople ob- 
jected to the execution of the scheme before it were authorized by 
the Sultan; and a very peremptory despatch, intimating their 
resolution on this head, was prepared, and only withheld on the 
representations of Sir Stratford Canning. In the mean time, a 
detachment of Turkish soldiers, passing through Egypt to the 
Hedjaz, were disarmed on entering the cities of Alexandria and 
Cairo, though the arms were restored as soon as the soldiers were 
again beyond the walls. In thus acting, the Egyptian authorities 
| say that they have only enforced an old and well-known rule: but 
| they have thereby so irritated the Porte, that the peremptory 
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despatch respecting the railway has been forwarded. The Turkish 
empire is in consequence menaced at once with internal dissensions 
and foreign aggression. 

When it is considered that Greece is the stronghold whence Aus- 
trian and Russian diplomacy have so frequently aimed their ag- 
gressions against Turkey, and that England’s protectoral relation 
to the Ionian Islands involves her in the tracasseries of Greek 
politics, the reminiscences of the last Syrian war naturally inspire 
some anxiety regarding the part our Foreign Secretary may see fit 
to play in the impending broils. 





Among other inconveniences that attend any abandonment of 

rinciple, is this, that parties guilty of it are readily believed to 
be capable of conduct much worse than they have been guilty of. 
The proceedings of the French Ministers against the press have 
been so flagrantly opposed to the principles upon which a free go- 
vernment ought to be conducted, that almost any imputation 
against them gains credence. This is the only way in which we 


can account for the disposition that has been shown to receive as | 


true the monstrous story of their intention to impeach the mem- 
bers of the Mountain who have subscribed to the Mazzini loan. 
Yet it must be confessed that the story is told with such minute- 
ness of detail as | pase ger to a suspicion that there may be some- 


thing in it, an 


scandalous political gossip. It is said that the Government law- 
ps recommend the impeachment on the ground that the Italian 
oan will be spent upon acts of rebellion against the Pope ; that the 
French army will be employed to defend and reinstate his Holi- 
ness ; and that therefore the Representatives who have contributed 
to the loan will have been subscribing for the purchase of arms 
and payment of men to fight against the army of France! If the 
tribunals of Europe could be induced to hold such an argument 
sound in law, the house of Rothschild and other great dealers in 
national loans would be driven to become members of the Peace 


Society in self-defence ; for the breaking out of any war whatever | 


would be sure to expose one or other of them to an impeachment. 
If the French Government can bring itself to act upon such rea- 
sons, and persuade its courts of law to pronounce them valid, we 
must seek for a parallel to the political condition of France, not in 
any of the most despotic European states, but in those Oriental 
despotisms where the ruler’s whim for the moment is law—where 
laws and institutions are but an organized anarchy. Louis Napo- 
leon, in the Abd-el-Kader correspondence, wrote to the Marquis of 
Londonderry—“ les honneurs sont impuissant 4 paralyser les nobles 
—— de mon ime”: he will be unable to repeat the boast 
if he sanction the impeachment of the Representatives who have 
subscribed to the Mazzini loan. 





The Indian overland mail reads like one great obituary. 
Most of the deaths recorded are, of course, “ fee-griefs due to 
some single breast”; but two or three of them are of that kind 
which, removing influential personages, leave a void space for new 
actors, and the possibility at least of political changes. For ex- 
ample, the death of the deposed Dewan of Mooltan will relieve 
the Anglo-Indian Government from worrying apprehensions of 
plots for his liberation, but may bring into the field some pre- 
tender to the sovereignty who is not in their power. Again— 
the death of the intriguing Vizier of Herat removes from Af- 
ghanistan a versatile and trimming politician, who was never 
consistent in anything but in his adherence to the English inte- 
rest. But of infinitely more moment than either is the death of 
Mr. Bethune, the Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. Mr. Bethune was a humane enthusiast. His consistent 
and unwearied efforts to promote education among the females of 
India entitle his memory to the respectful veneration of the Hindoos. 
But in his capacity of Legislative Councillor Mr. Bethune has left a 
less unequivocal reputation. He was at least the ostensible author 
of the “ Black Acts,” which a year or two ago excited such well- 
founded alarms in the European and mercantile communities of 
India. He was one of those legal theorists who fancy that mere 
enactments can establish an uniformity of law for which society is 
not ready. In an empire composed of such dissimilar and hetero- 
geneous materials as that of India, the compulsory uniformity 
which the acts in question were intended to introduce would have 
led to the most iniquitous inequalities. Mr. Bethune, it is true, 
was merely the official agent for carrying into effect a pet erotchet 
of higher and more permanent authorities; but it is possible that 
his successor may be a man more capable of discerning the realities 
of life ; and should this be the case, he may be able to arrest or at 
least check the precipitate thirst for uniform legislation, to gratify 
which Mr. Bethune so willingly lent himself. 





The most interesting item of news received from America by the 
last mail relates to the fostivities with which the opening of the rail- 
ways connecting Boston with the Canadas have been celebrated in 
that city. The completion of the various lines of railway now 
contemplated or in actual operation in Canada, will introduce a 
new «ra in the colony; will render it the great high-road of the 
transit traffic of the new North-western States of Iowa and Wis- 
consin. That line which is already opened will draw closer the 
bonds of amity between the province and New England, that por- 


tion of the Union which retains most of its English sympathies. | 


The President of the United States and the Governor-General of 
British North America were both present at “the jubilee”; and 
their intercourse was of that eal y, unostentatious, yet cordial 
character, which best becomes high dignitaries of the Anglican race. 


might almost justify a contradiction from the | 
French Government,—a step not to be taken lightly in matters of | 


Che Airtropalis. 

The new Sheriffs, Mr. Thomas Cotterell and Mr. James Swi 
sworn in at the Guildhall on Saturday. Mr. Swift is a Roman Ca Were 
and a notable incident of the proceedings was the appearance of ital 
lain, Father O’Connor, of Islington, in the full canonicals ofa Re : 
priest. It is said to have been the first time that any clergyma; ta 
Roman Catholic faith has officiated in any civic ceremonial sin +. 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Ce the 

On Tuesday, the morrow of St. Michael, the new Sheriffs went, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, to Westminster; when the Sherif = 
presented to the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, and through The 
ceived the sanction of the Queen to their appointment; and the > 
Aldermen did suit and service for certain manors which the Corporation 
holds of the Crown in capite. In the evening of that day, the Lord che 
Baron and some of the other Judges dined, according to custom, with the 
newly-elected Sheriffs, at the hall of the company of Cordwain, 
which Mr. Sheriff Cotterell belongs. om to 

The Lord Mayor was elected by the Livery, assembled in Common Hall, 
on Monday—Michaelmas Day. Alderman Hunter and Alderman Challis 
were the senior Aldermen below the chair: the Livery, according to 
| the usual practice when no especial cause of unpopularity exists aguing 
| the seniors, chose them for presentation to the Court of Aldermen. That 
| Court, similarly regarding the etiquette of precedent, selected the senior 
| of the two presented: Alderman William Hunter, of Coleman Street 
Ward, was chosen to fill the office of Lord Mayor of London for the 
ensuing year. ‘The Lord Mayor elect undertook the functions, with 
modest profession of his resolution to do the duties, and maintain the hog. 
pitalitics, worthily. 

A Court of Aldermen was held after the election of Lord Mayor 
Alderman Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to the Prefect and Munic. 
pality of Paris, for the splendid hospitality they showed to the Lon 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, in August last. 

They had fétes of all sorts, soirées, “ conversation of the most intellectual 
kind,” and houses open, morning, noon, and night, almost, for their enter. 
tainment. To have accepted all the invitations offered, would have required 
a prolongation of their visit to the present time. Such an event never took 

lace before, and in all probability never will occur again: it was therefore 

esirable to make a minute of the whole proceedings on the journals of the 
Court of Aldermen. He moved that cordial and hearty thanks be presented, 
and that it be referred to the Committee of Privileges to aa such a vote, 
and report to the Court the best manner of presenting same. [In per. 
son, by all means—another deputation to Paris !] 

Alderman Sidney considered it a great privilege and a high honour to 
be permitted to second the motion. 

he Committee of Privileges should draw up “an address worthy of the 
ancient character of the Court.’”’ The French Minister of the Interior most 
kindly and urbanely expressed to many of the Aldermen the great pleasure 
he experienced in witnessing such a pee of the English nation; and 
Alderman Sidney certainly anticipated nothing but a continuance of friend- 
liness and good understanding between the two countries, from the recipro- 
cal feeling and sentiment which had been interchanged. 

In the middle of the speech of the mover, Alderman Wilson, there had 
| been an allusion to certain evil-minded persons ‘ who have endeavoured 
| to bring us [the Aldermen] into contempt,” and to show to the President, 

to the Prefect of the Seine, and to the Ministers of France, that they 
made a mistake in giving the invitation. At the end of the specch of the 
seconder, Alderman Sidney, this reference was expanded, and became the 
only subject in the speaker's mind. The Zimes newspaper—that “an- 
cient foe”’ of the Aldermen—was complained of bitterly, for lending its 
weight and influence to the disparagement of the Corporation of London. 
Alderman Farebrother tried to stop this: he thought Alderman Sidney 
had taken a wrong opportunity to talk about the Fimes. Alderman Law- 
rence thought so too. Alderman Wire asked what had the Zimes to do 
with the hospitality of the French? Alderman Sidney replied, “We 
have everything to do with what the Times says about us.” Sir Peter 
Laurie quoted the lines— 
“Let the galled jade wince, 

Our withers are unwrung. 
Who cared for the Times! His friend was too sensitive: why, he would 
be attacking Punch next. ‘No newspapers ought to be attacked in any 
way whatever.” The Lord Mayor decided that the discussion should be 
kept “ quite independent of the Times newspaper.” 

Alderman Sidney resumed his speech, and continued at some length, 
but never returned to the hospitality motion which he had seconded. 

He quoted two certificates of honest character given to the “ ancient Corpo- 
ration” by the late Sir Robert Peel and the Marquis of Lansdowne, delivered 
at banquet meetings ; and concluded by expressing his opinion that it was the 
first duty of the Court to declare both to the Zimes and to the people of Eng- 
land, and to the citizens of London, and more especially to their warm and 
hospitable friends in Paris, that they were not a, rsons as the press had 
described them. ‘If corruption did take place in the city of London, he 
could ae solemnly and conscientiously deelare that he knew nothing what- 
ever of it.” 

Alderman Challis briefly recalled the Court to the matter in hand—the 
frank kindness and splendid hospitality of the authorities and people of 
Paris, The motion was then voted unanimously. 

In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. Gilpin brought 
forward the motion of which he had given notice— il 

“ That this Court do present an address of congratulation to Louis Kossuth, 
on his liberation from captivity and arrival in this country, and that the 
same be presented in open court.” , 

Mr. Gilpin supported his motion with a speech, the tone of which was 
pitched to engage the consent of all sympathizers with freedom against 
despotism in whatever political fraction of the Council they might be 
found. Alderman Wire seconded the motion; but it seemed in danget 
at the very outset. The Lord Mayor felt it his duty to interject the mn- 
formation that it was without a technically exact precedent ; but this was 
found to be a mistake. Mr. Anderton then moved the “ previous ques 
tion,” on grounds of political prudence; and Deputy Corney supporte 
that amendment. The Court was more influenced by Mr. Gilpin’s “iy 
thusiasm than by Mr. Anderton’s warnings, and almost unanimous’) 
affirmed the original motion. 

By a decision of Mr. Fraser Macqueen, the Revising Barrister = 
Finsbury, the whole of the eighty brethren of the Charterhouse foun 
tion have been inyested with the Parliamentary franchise, as ten-pe 
houscholders, 
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. been the last weck but one of the public display of Industry 
bon the C Palace. The Exhibition closes to the public on 
jay next. The near appreach of the closing-day has swelled the 
“of visitors almost to the highest pitch they have reached. The 
ay ngiaet since Friday has been as follows, 


Visitors, Receipts. 





September 27, .... 20,236 .... £1852 2s. 6d, 
pene, P > 5,548 coos 8295 15 
Tuesda 30, «+. 69,346 .... 3303 14 
Wednesday, October 1, «... 59,050 6... 2830 11 
Thursday, ” 2, eee 64,298 eeee 8080 12 6 
Friday, ” %. «occ SE cen |=C6 CS 


Murder and suicide are marked features of the Metropolitan news of the 


we pony Faweett, a small tradesman, lately purchased a new grocer’s busi- 

pow in the Wyndham Road, Camberwell, and moved into the house on Mon- 

day. ‘The first day’s trade in his new place so disappointed him as to throw 
po into y- On Tuesday morning his wife went to t letters, 
in a very short time. She found that the door was locked, and 

it was some minutes fore it was opened. When opened, there stood before 
her one of her daughters, about eight years old, with her throat gashed and 
the blood welling out from the wound. The child said to her, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
stairs.” he poor mother fainted. Pegs entered the house in- 

po i and found that other two of the children, one a girl of seven, and 
oge an infant, had been killed outright, by the cutting of their throats. 
One was in a lower room, and the other in an upper room; and in each 
yom was found a separate knife, which had beea used in the butchery. 
Faweett himself was discovered in the garden, at the point of death, with 
his throat cut to the spine: he died in a few minutes. It was plain that the 
father had been a murderer and a suicide. An inquest was commenced on 
Thursday. A grown-up daughter of Fawcett identified the bodies. The 
thild who was not killed outright is likely to recover. The mother was 
wholly unable to attend the inquest. It appears that Fawcett’s father and 
his brother committed suicide. When his grown-up daughter was told that 
her father was dead, she piteously exclaimed, ‘“ Has he committed suicide >” 

Mr. Ingle Rudge, a young member of the Stock Exchange, committed sui- 
cide, by prussic acid, on Tuesday, in the room of a friend which he was per- 
mitted to use for his business. On his body was found a note to a friend, 
containing this passage— 

# When you have received this I shall have ceased to live. I have never done any 
to myself cr any one else about me. I knew this must come a long while. ] 
some one will take pity on my poor wife and children: do what you can for 

those helpless creatures : I dare not think of their unhappy condition. I have had 
the means of death in my possession now more than two weeks.” 

It seems that the young man was aware that his banker’s balance would 
not enable him to meet the ordeal of “ settling-day.’”’ The members of the 
Stock Exchange were shocked and grieved ; many of them would have lent 
Mr. Rudge a k for the amount of his whole liabilities, not 300/., on his 
- request. They have commenced a subscription of 1000/, for his 

idow, and have already raised 600/. 

Thomas Saunders, a bricklayer, at Agar Town, committed suicide on Tues- 
day, by cutting his throat; the motive being grief at his desertion by a 
woman who lived with him. 


At Nine Elms station, a collision of railway trains was caused on Saturday, 
by the unskilfulness of Stebbing, a new pointsman. The Twickenham train 
was turned by Stebbing into a goods-train, and there was a great smash. 
Several were hurt, and one of them died on Tuesday in St. Thomas’s 

ital. Two horses were killed. The driver of the train had seen the 
aror of Stebbing, and —_~ = so to slacken 5 that his passengers 
ewaped wounds. A Coroner’s Jury on the body of Mathews, the porter who 
died, found on inquiry that Stebbing had been an experienced plate-layer, 
and was well acquainted with the points. It is supposed that he lost his 
presence of mind at the critical moment, and turned the handle the wron 
9 The verdict of the Jury in the case of Mathews was “ Accidenta 


A collision at the station of the Great Northern line, between empty trains, 
las caused the Barnet Magistrates to send Thomas Owen, engine-driver, to 
prison for a month of hard labour. 





Che Provinces. 

At the anniversary of the Agricultural Society of Watlington, (a small 
town in the South-east corner of Oxfordshire,) on Wednesday sennight, 
two of the County Members, Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Henley, gave expla- 
nations of their views on the state of the Protectionist cause. 

Mr. Harcourt referred with regret to the time, now passed away, when a 
fai aay might have been secured for agriculture. Ten years ago, he was 
induced by the speeches of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James raham—persons 
to whose authority and superior judgment he always bowed, especially Sir 
James Graham—to vote for the continuance of the sliding scale in preference 
to Lord John Russell’s motion for a fixed duty. He now believes that was 
one of the worst votes he ever gave. Something ought now to be done for 
agriculture, but it is not easy to say what. He was not fond of voting for this 
man's motion or that man’s motion, because, being one of the oldest Mem- 
bers now sitting in Parliament, he knew that many times such motions are 
not intended to be carried out. What course they can pursue, it is not easy 
tose. They had no doubt read the s h of Mr. Disraeli. ‘I have heard 
his speeches with great delight in Parliament : but the return of protection 
8 not the course he is prepared to recommend as advantageous to agricul- 
ture, whether rightly or wrongly.” ‘If anything useful, reasonable, 

judicious, advantageous to agriculture, without being injurious to other 
sand causing a bad feeling to arise, could be proposed in Parliament, 
bat 1s in this room the man who would propose it. I speak not of myself, 
of my colleague, [Mr. Henley,] who is infinitely more capable than my- 
of introducing such a matter ; he takes a more lively interest in Parlia- 
apery details than Ido. But I don’t hear him say, either in private con- 
ae * ee, that he sees his way clear to anything that will be 
hi . Mr. Harcourt admitted that his votes have been distasteful to some 
is constituents: but he would not pander; he regretted none of them 
that by which he rejected the fixed duty, and that is the only one he 
Would recall 
nei Henley started by plainly telling his hearers, that if the party to which 
e- had attempted to reverse before now the policy which has been 
begun, they would only have exposed themselves to ridicule. 
te ayy declared himself flatly against a fixed duty, and a firm adherent 
A ay d sliding scale. A fixe duty of eight shillings would have been a 
oa scale at the arbitrary will of Government; directly there was a 
e. it would have been knocked off. And a fixed duty of less 
that y ould have been of no use to agriculture. “I do not see 
sensibly j duty that has been talked of of late years would, if adopted, 
par) Y increase prices; if it did not increase prices, the condition 
Prospects of agriculturists would not be sensibly affected.” Nor had 
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he ever scen much to hope from indirect means, such as the remission 
of a portion of the taxation which presses upon the land. ‘ The motion 
which was submitted to the House was rather to inguire into that very com- 
plicated question, and see whether there was any portion of taxation that 
pressed unduly upon the oceupiers of the soil, and if so, to relieve that inte- 
rest of some of the taxes which were the consequence of the artificial state 
| of things that had previously existed. I never concealed my opinions: I 
was never one of those who were very sanguine as to obtaining any very 
great amount of relief in this respect. I had my own wishes upon the sub- 
ject; but I know its complicated nature: it has not yet been satisfac- 
torily inquired into, so as to give any correct data as to whether the burdens 
press fairly or unfairly upon the cultivators of the soil." 
On general prospects he said—‘ We are very much in the position of a 
arty in a lawsuit who has had an adverse verdict. An adverse judgment 
as been given against us, and we cannot get that judgment set aside unless 
we are prepared with facts on which to found a new trial. I am using tech- 
| nical language, but you will all understand me. I say that at the present 
| time we have not got those facts, and it will be useless for representatives to 
attempt to make out a case if that case cannot be supported by facts out of 
doors. Opinions go for nothing in Parliament; it must be facts of such a 
| mature as would justify the asking for a change. I have watehed with 
much interest what has been going on, and the distress that exists, and no 
man would feel greater pleasure than I should in submitting to Par- 
liament some proposition that might alleviate that distress; yet, taking 
the length a breadth of the land, I have not been able to collect these 
facts together to enable me to go to Parliament and ask for an alter- 
| ation. This may be distasteful to many whom I now address; but, whe- 
ther friends or foes, I always speak what I believe to be the truth ; 
and I say again, we should have no chance in obtaining a new trial... . . 
I offer no pe as to what the future may disclose. I have endea- 
voured to inform myself upon the subject ; and if I can get hold of facts 
| that will warrant me in proceeding, depend upon it I shall not be silent in 
Parliament. At the present time those facts are not to be got hold of— 
the game is not yet played out. I say it, gentlemen, advisedly, the game is 
| not yet played out. Doubtless in the years 1847-8 the poor suffered bitterly. 
Famine is a fearful thing to deal with ; men’s minds are not yet suflicic ntly 
recovered from that state of things to form a sober judgment upon the ques- 
tion. Men who could not, perhaps, get a roll of bread, now get two loaves. 
[A voice—“ An excellent job it is so.”"] It may be so, but I do not think 
that up to the present the people have been able to judge how far wages will 
come down, or that their condition will ultimately be better or worse by the 
change. Remember that the money-receipt of wages does not so suddenly 
change ; for the effects of the change in this respect have been much dis- 
turbed by emigration and the absorption of the labour power of Ireland. 
These things, I believe, have prevented what otherwise would have taken 
place in wages. However, I think we are not yet in a position to judge what 
the effect will be, and that it would be premature to hazard an opinion.” 


At the anniversary meeting of the East Berks Agricultural Associa- 
tion, in Maidenhead, on Tuesday, Mr. Robert Palmer, a Conservative 
County Member of twenty-seven years’ standing, and hitherto a stanch 
Protectionist, spoke also in Mr. Henley’s vein. After uttering a friendly 
word in behalf of his colleague Mr. Pusey, he declared his belief, that at 
the present moment the reénactment of protective duties on grain is * out 
of the question”; and if at a general election the policy of 1846 be con- 
firmed, his constituents must “patiently accommodate themselves to 
circumstances.” 


The election of a new Member for the East Riding of Yorkshire, in 
room of the late Mr. Broadley, is fixed for Tuesday next. Captain Dun- 
combe seems likely to have a “ walk over.” 

For the vacancy made at East Retford by the resignation of Captain 
Duncombe, there are two candidates,—Mr. W. E. Duncombe, another 
son of Lord Feversham; and Admiral Sir Charles Napier. Sir Charles 
“ goes in,” of course, for “ reform and retrenchment.” 

At Bradford, Mr. Milligan is without an opponent. The Conservative 
Mr. Wickham has stated in an address, that he retires from “ personal 
respect” to Mr. Milligan, and from the early prospect of a general 
election. 


| The County Court of Liverpool has been the scene of proceedings 
which, as reported, seem all but incredible. Some time since, the Judge, 
Mr. Ramshay, got so embroiled with certain of the practitioners in 
his court, that public scandal ensued; and ultimately, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, made a personal inquest 
into charges advanced against Mr. Ramshay by his opponents, with a view 
to determining whether he should be retained in his appointment. The 
result of the inquiry was, that Mr. Ramshay was allowed to retain his 
office. This “triumph over his enemies” he celebrated by a public ban- 
quet in his own court of justice. The hostility to Mr. Ramshay has ex- 
tended to the local press, and the comments upon his administration of 
justice have not been mild. It is in respect of the proceedings of Mr. 
Michael James Whitty, owner of the Liverpool Journal, that the extra- 
ordinary proceedings we are about to describe have arisen. 

The County Court had been adjourned on some day last week to Saturday 
last at nine o’clock. The suitors waited till half-past ten before the Judg: 
entered. As soon as he took his seat, a poor bill-sticker was placed in th« 
dock, and the Bailiff of the Court was examined by the Judge as to the pub- 
lication of certain placards. In his way to the court that morning, Mr 
Ramshay had seen the bill-sticker posting placards, which he supposed 
were the placards of the Liverpool Journal of that day, containing articles 
offensive to the Judge. It proved, however, that this was a mistake; the 
bill-sticker was posting religious placards, and he had nothing to do with 
the Liverpool Journal. The Judge therefore liberated him, with the in- 
formation that if he had been posting the offensive placards, he would have 

on fined or sent to prison. 

But Mr. Ramshay was not to be thus balked. The Journal's placards had 
been posted throughout the town, and some of them had been placed in hi 
path within a dozen yards of the court. Those placards contained the at- 
tractive headings of the interesting news or original articles in the paper ; 
and one of the most prominent lines was the following, being the heading o! 
a small legal report. ‘Mr. Ramshay’s Opinion of the People of Liverpool.” 
This was all. In the newspaper itself the report was a brief note of a cas 
decided by Mr. Ramshay, in the course of which he had said that the wit- 
nesses, ‘like many persons in this part of the country, appear to have not 
the slightest regard ir the solemnity of an oath, and to be equally destitute 
of the feelings of humanity.” In the placard there was nothing but th 
heading; which was neither an encomium nor a condemnation. But Mr. 
Ramshay felt discomposed by the placard, and incapacitated to administer 
justice properly ; and he resolved, by severe punishment of the author, to pre- 
vent such causes of judicial annoyance and perturbation for the future. ‘The 

| County Court Act gives to the Judges of those courts a power of committal 
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for contempt. 
his officer, “ during 


until the rising of the court” ; 
offender to prison, or fine him, 


Michael James Whitty, for putting up his offensive ! meng: in the 
Judge on his way to the court. he said to his o 


legal instrument. They returned and told this to the Judge. 
went, with assistance ; but found Mr. Whitty entrenched amidst a 


done with legality. 


to swumon Mr. Whitty before him on Monday. 


Mr. Whitty appeared, on Monday, with Sir George Stephen as his counsel. 
Mr. Ramshay examined witnesses to show that the placards had been pub- 
lished all over the town, and were placed just in his path so as to catch his 
eye; and also to show that the placarding was “a practice, to insult the 
Judge, aud to bring the administration of justice into contempt among the 
One of the witnesses swore, that while he was tearing 
down one of the bills, a man who was present called the Judge a “ low 
Mr. Ramshay immediately pointed out to Sir George Stephen, 
Sir George Stephen objected, 
up the placards, the act 
complained of was done “ outside the court” ; whereas the law giving the 
judge power to commit contemplates only contempt in court, in the presence 
gislature did not contemplate any 
If Mr. Ramshay should 


people of Liverpool.” 


scoundrel.” 
that ‘‘ the poison had operated pretty rapidly.” 
that both im this instance, and in that of puttin 


of the judge. Tle also argued, that the 
provision ‘ for protecting the mind” of a judge. 
fine his client, Sir George must advise him not to pay the fine. 


Mr. Ramshay said, he knew nothing of the paragraph; he had not read it. 
The placard as it stood would mislead the poor and ignorant: it might even 
“ The life of a 
County Court judge was of some value to his friends, whatever it might be 
in the estimation of those who thus assailed him; and it was likely that if 
there was no check put to a system of annoyance of this kind, the me: aeey 

r. 
Whitty was sentenced to pay a fine of 5/., with the alternative of imprison- 
ment in Lancaster Castle for seven days; and Mr. Ramshay was sorry the 


excite disappointed suitors to make an attack on his life. 


end of a more exalted man than himself might possibly be bis.” 


law imposed no heavier penalty. 


As soon as this case was over, another charge was made against Mr. Whit- 
a of resisting the officers of the court in the execution of their duty. 
William Hartley, one of the bailiffs of the court, was examined by the Judge 
He stated in great detail what we have already stated 
in substance,—that Mr. Whitty at first refused to obey a verbal message, but 
offered to come for a summons or warrant ; and in the second instance had 
When resisting the second at- 
tempt to take him, he took up a knife, and threatened to use it in_self-de- 


to prove the charge. 


backed his refusal by a forcible resistance. 


fence. 

The evidence was of this sort. Hartley, the witness, had found fourteen 
or sixteen printers ready to assist Mr. Whitty. 

Witness 
damage if I should go over, I was then stopped by the men, One man held his hand 
up in my face, and he said he would strike me.” 

Judge-—** Do you know him ?” 

Witness—“ No; he was a man with black hair and in his shirt-sleeves.” 

Judge—** Was his hand doubled ?” 

Witness—* Yes.” 

Judge—* Then, you ass, don’t you know that was a fist; that is what it is called 
legally ; you ought to know that !” 

Witness—** These men came and interrupted us, and Mr. Whitty went out. A 
number of the other men came round, and that is the reason I lost sight of Mr. 
Whitty.” 

The Judge—** Let the bailiff go and take every man of them into custody, every 
man they can identify ; and if it took a regiment of soldiers, if a regiment of soldiers 
were required, these men shall be brought up, every man of them.” 

Witness—* I walked round, then, and saw a policeman in uniform, and four de- 
tectives.” 

Judge—* Do you know these men, these detectives ? 

Witness—* No, I do not.” 

Judge—** Do you know the policemen’s numbers ?” 

Witness—** No; but our men can identify them.” 

Judge—** Let them ; let every man of them be taken up and brought before me. 
Now, Sir, what next ?” 


"9 


Witness—“ They asked me if I had got a warrant for the apprehension of Mr. | 


Whitty. I said I had not ; and they said if I had they would assist me, but as it was 
they could not.” 1 

Judge—‘* You do not mean to say that you told them you had no authority, nor 
any evidence like that?) Now, tell me what you said then—tell me so quietly. Was 
Whitty still in the room?” 

Witness—-‘* No, he was gone by the other door. 

Judge—** Will you tell me, Sir, if you can, what he said on the occasion? 
body gave you in charge. Did not somebody say something?” 

Witness—* T was given in charge, and we were taken off to Bridewell.” 

Judge—‘* Who did give you in charge?” 

Witness—** Well, so far as I know, I can’t exactly say, but young Whitty gave us 
in charge.” 

Judge—“ What did he say?” 

Witness—** I can’t remember it.” 


I was then given in charge.” 
Some- 


Judge—** But you must remember, Sir. What did he say? to the best of your re- 
collection. Now, Sir, answer me to the best of your recollection. You are on your 
oath, Were you sober or drunk at the time?” 


A pause of two minutes during which the witness returned no answer. 

Judge in continuation—** Can't you answer me, Sir? You had better go out and 
come in again when you can answer clearly the question I have put to you. Are you 
sober now? I shall talk to you again. Go away. Call the other bailiff.” 

The other bailiff was called; but Hartley presently requested to be allowed 
to go on again, and he was allowed. 
how the people at the Police-station “laughed,” and how Mr. Clough, the 
Superintendent, had said, “ Well, you can’t take Mr. Whitty without a war- 
rant,”’ Mr. Ramshay burst out again. 

Judge --‘* He is very much mistaken in the matter. I do not care who the man is, 
as sure as he is a living man I will bring him before me. I do not care who he is, 
nor how low or how big his name may be ; but as sure as he is a living man I will 
bring him before me.” 

Witness—‘** They were laughing at us all the time in the Police-office.” 

Judge-—'* Who were laughing at you?” 

Witness—* The parties in the office.” 

Judge—** All this may be a laughing matter in town, but whatever I have to do 
with, you may tell them, will be no laughing matter by-and-by. Was it Clough that 
laughed at you?” 


Yr 


It says, that if any person shall wilfully insult the judge, or 
his sitting or attendance in court, or in going to or re- 
turning from the court,” or shall wilfully interrupt ‘ the proceedings of the 
court,” or otherwise misbehave ‘in court,” it shall be lawful for the officer, 
by order of the judge, “‘to take the offender into custody and detain him 
and the judge may by warrant commit the 
This power Mr. Ramshay considered to be 
sufficient for the punishment of the owner of the Liverpool Journal, Mr. 
ath of the 
cers, ‘Go and bring Mr. 
Whitty here forthwith.’ The bailiffs went, and intimated the desire of the 
Judge for Mr. Whitty’s attendance ; but that gentleman refused to attend, and 
told the oilicers he should not obey them unless they showed some warrant or 
Mr. Ramshay 
told them to go again with assistance and bring Mr. Whitty by force. They 
ase of his 
ae, with a force of police-constables drawn up to see that all things should 
he bailiffs tried to take Mr. Whitty by force; but the 

printers fended them off—with hustling, and slight harmless blows; and 
when the police-constables were appealed to, they said, ‘‘We would assist 
you if you had a warrant, but if you have no warrant we cannot assist you.” 
At last Mr. Whitty gave the bailiffs into custody, and they were taken to 
the Police-station: the Superintendent heard the charge, and the explana- 
tions of the bailiffs, who admitted they had no violence to complain of. 
When it was found to be a case arising out of Mr. Ramshay’s orders, the in- 
mates of the station “laughed,” and the case was dismissed. When the 
bailiffs brought word of their second repulse, Mr. Ramshay took formal steps 


-* IT went to seize him ; when I was told there were some types I should 


When he came to the description of 


be eet i Me was them in the a a 
udge—** id not you sayso? You’ tellin: -and-| 

selling tea and p Aen in the next shop. What have I Lae can Thad pemeay bi 

dq, come after, to Sle Genego Stephen himself— 
udge—** Do you want to know that the order to brin i ‘ . 

fore — ame illegal ? If so, I have authority to bring fim ‘were brine him be. 
and, if force be necessary, I don’t care about any man, but I will bring all off Case; 
before me. I don’t care if it requires ten thousand men to bring them bef, es 
should show them who I am, and that wy | must come.” ore me, I 

Sir George Stephen—** You know that this must assume a more Serious a: 

Judge—‘‘ I don’t care; I'll carry out my authority—the authority on whi . ” 
I care for no man living. I never did care for any man, nor I never shall.” eh T act, 

Sir George Stephen—*‘ That is quite another matter. As far as regard 
sent case, your Honour’s intention is quite evident. After what you have 
several times stated, I do not doubt it; but as to your power on this 
other points which I shall have to argue, I take leave to differ from you.” 

Presently there occurred an episode of very marked character It 
doubted whether the bailiffs had ever received regular a; pointments i 
Stone, of the firm of Fisher and Stone, solicitors, and high bailiffs of th; 
court, was examined on the point. It turned out that the written q; ae 
ment had never been delivered to the officers, but had remained in the hand 
of Mr. Stone; and that at that very moment it was still unsigned and 
sealed, and without even adate. Sir George Stephen contended that the 
men were wholly without official authority. As they had no warrant fry 
the Court, but had merely received verbal orders from an irresponsible : 
son, when they came to Mr. Whitty’s house, and were called upon to a 
their authority or some evidence that they were the officers of any court in 
Christendom, and failed to do so, they could be regarded in no other light 
than as strangers and trespassers. If these men had come to Sir 
Stephen’s house, without warrant, without a semblance of authority, 6 
without any authority of any kind, as they did in this instance, he would| have 
shot them through the head. 

This strong avowal excited the audience, consisting of merchants, ban’ 
and traders, to an uncontrolled enthusiasm; and a general shout of applause 
burst forth. 

Judge—* I will clear this court if I have any more of this. I will close tife doors 
and I will fine every man I have reason to suspect for giving such expression to his 
feelings. (Loud hisses.) Ihave no doubt but that all the men belonging to this 
man’s shop are here insulting me in my own court. If you bailiffs don’t take one of 
these men who made this indecent expression—if you don't immediately, I wil] fige 

ou. 

Bailiff—“ Everybody in court cheered ; they all cheered.” 

Judge—‘*‘ Well, Sir, if you don’t bring one in—if you don’t bring one before mp 
this instant, I will fine you, Sir.” 

Bailiff—‘‘I can’t swear to any one; they all cheered; the whole court cheered: 
they were all glad.” , 

Judge—* Then I will fine you if you don’t bring some of the parties here; if you 
don’t bring some of theim before me.” ' 

Thus constrained, the bailitts laid hands on James Brown, a tailor; and 
lady of gaudy appearance pointed out David Cordwell, a baker and Scotch. 
man, as persons who had clapped their hands and cheered. They were fined 
some pounds a piece. 

The legal extent of the Judge’s power to commit Mr. Whitty for contempt 
was again argued by Sir George Stephen; and then Mr. Ramshay gave judg. 
ment. 

“Mr. Michael James Whitty, you have been brought up here by an order of this 
Court ; and it has been satisfactorily shown og have acted in a most gross man- 
ner to the persons sent to you with a message from this Court. If you had beena 


8 the pre. 
already on 
and several 


‘J ; ; : 
man, Sir, like any ether man carrying on business in this town, and if nothing had 


occurred in your own mind of an evil character, you would have at once attended to 
the suggestion of the Court, or any suggestion I might, as judge of this court, send 
you. & reference to the legal objection which has been made in your favour, I have 
only to say, that it is impossible to send the bailiffs of this court everywhere; and as 
to their appointment, it does not require to be in writing, but may be general; and 
therefore they were in discharge of their duty. I tell this Court, that that man has 
been found guilty before me of a crime against the act of Parliament, and he must 
answer for it. He has publicly offended against the bailiffs of this Court. It is quite 
obvious (addressing Mr. Whitty) that you were determined to set the Court at de- 
fiance; and you have long done so: but, as you will stand elsewhere to answer that 
charge, I will not enter into it. What you are here now for, is one of the cases of 
offensive insolence which you have so repeatedly committed and carried on. I tell 
yous Sir—for you are a man—and every man like you, that the law will be too strong 
‘or you, and you will find it out. I tell you, Sir, that you look like a man in whose 
eyes and in whose face the worst passions and worst feelings of our human nature 
are delineated. (Murmurs.) You do not look like a man, but like a person who is 
not at all sorry for what he has done. I tell you this, Sir, that for this disgraceful 
offence, of which you have been found guilty before, you shall suffer punishment 
which shall be in some sense adequate to the crime which you have committed. I 
shall not waste my words with you. I tell you, Sir, that I shall inflict upon you for 
this offence—for insulting the two bailiffs whom I sent to you—for that offence—for 
wilfully insulting a bailiff of this court of the name of Hartley, I will order you to 
be imprisoned in her Majesty’s gaol at Lancaster for seven days ; and for your offence 
of insulting another officer of this Court, of the name of Cholmondeley, f shall order 
you to be farther imprisoned in her Majesty’s gaol of Lancaster for another seven 
days, to commence at the expiration of your former sentence.” 

Murmurs of disapprobation again excited the Judge’s ire, and produced 
from him threats to tine and commit his bailiffs if they did not more effect- 
ually preserve decorum in the court. al ‘ 

Sir George Stephen suggested a doubt on the legality of punishing doubly 
what was but “a single offence committed against two persons.” 

Judge—‘‘ No; I believe—in my opinion—the act gives me power, and I will exer 
cise it, that there was an offence against each; and therefore I will commit that 
man to Lancaster Castle for seven days more; and I will do more still, for he has 
been found guilty of an assault on this man Hartley with a weapon. I am sorry It 
is not in my power to commit him under the same statute which I have him for in- 
sulting the bailiffs. Stop—I am not sure but I have the power, and if I have I can 
tell you I will exercise it. (Examined the act and continued.) There is the power 
given me of inflicting a penalty for assaulting an officer or bailiff of this court. X ou 
will bear in mind, that the penalties I have just imposed were for ‘ insulting the 
officers—two bailiffs. I don’t know if you want any evidence for the charge of a 
sault. If you do, I will take it.” 

Sir George Stephen—** Oh, dear no!” Hae 

Judge—** The next case, then, is for an assault; and it seems to me that it was 
not only an assault, but an aggravated one. Well, then, the officers of the court 
and the judge must be protected. Well, then, these men were assaulted by this 
man in a most violent and dangerous manner, with a knife. How are my orders t? 
be executed if this man is allowed to go on assaulting people with a knife? I did 
hope that there was not a man in this town, claiming to be respectable, who would 
take up a knife for the purpose, and accompany it with threats. I couple this —_ 
the rest of this man’s conduct; and therefore I will impose another fine of il. - 
assaulting the officer Hartley, and 5/. for assaulting the officer Cholmondeley; = 
whether I shall impose any more or not, I can’t at this moment say. Remove the 
prisoner.” 

And so the proceedings ended for that day. 

Mr. Whitty was set at liberty that evening, on his engagement to be att : 
railway station at the starting of the train for Lancaster. The officers did no 
appear at the proper time with their warrants ; so the journey was de layed 
till next day. At noon on Tuesday, the prisoner was escorted to the station 
by upwards of two hundred gentlemen and merchants, and by an enormovs 
crowd of the general populace. As the train was about to start, a oer 
guard raised a roar of laughter by crying out, “ Any more gentlemen 1 
Lancaster ? any more gentlemen for Lancaster Castle >” As the carriages 
one by one, disappeared up the tunnel, cheer after cheer was given ; and * 
Mr. Whitty departed for his place of imprisonment, “ the cheers of his m 


he 















dignant and sympathizing friends, the people of Liverpool, and the friends of 
the liberty of the press,” dwelt upon his ears. 
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— 
court was guarded at every avenue on Tuesday ; and strangers were 
™ itted Sediboriminately. Mr. W. Brown, M.P., was among those who 
nch. Mr. John Whitty, the son of Mr. Michael James Whitty, 
with assaulting the officers who were executing their duty by 
youring to arrest his father on Saturday. The evidence was vague ; but 
coieeyensbay held that it was sufficient. He imposed fines of 2/. for the insults 
one bailiff; and further fines of 2. more for the obstructions to each officer 
* the execution of his duty. 
7 The four policemen whom Mr. Ramshay had declared on Monday that he 
gould have before him, appeared on Tuesday ; but the charge against them 
withdrawn. : : 
Wor the fines inflicted on Monday upon the applauding tailor and baker, the 
first Was rsisted in, and the exclamatory culprit was sent to Lancaster 
in default of spology or pes. The second, on the baker, was 
remitted ; the canny Mr. Cordwell having satisfied Mr. Ramshay that he was 
the last person in the world to have intended an insult toa judge, and havin, 
pleaded that though a oape ee le was “ carried away by the sentiment’ 
hich Sir George Stephen uttered. pes 
the course of the proceedings, Mr. Ramshay made a speech in his own 
behalf, generally embodying those features of his case on account of which 
he claims the public sympathy, and by which he justifies his present course. 
Liverpool Courier is now the reporter— 

« Jt was most painful to the mind of an honourable, educated, and warm-hearted 
wan, who came here to devote his whole time and attention to the discharge of his 
duty, to be the subject of such insults. He knew it was the solemn, careful, con- 
siderate, and deliberate opinion, formed on the whole of the evidence given in the 
recent inquiry in London, of the Lord Cl llor, and pr d before the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy [the Earl of Carlisle} gave his judgment, that there was not the 

ightest ground for the imputations thrown out so mar gee | against himself. He 

received the expression of that opinion in the most candid and complimentary 
terms; and he had never imagined after his return to this place that the system of 
annoyance and insult would have been renewed. It was impossible he could be 
ented, insulted, and worried as he had been; and he was determined now to 
take a systematic course—to proceed against every one who did persist in this 
insolent course. It was a system that had destroyed one judge [Mr. Ramshay’s 
ecessor]}; for he had serious reasons for knowing that it had been the 
cause of the destruction of a man of education and of superior attainments ; 
and he said it advisedly, sitting in that chair, that that gentleman was really 
murdered by the foul and atrocious libels of certain persons in that town, con- 
timed throughout his professional life, and which had driven him to that melan- 
choly state which a persecuted man must naturally fall into. He could not see how 
this persecution cou d have originated in any conduct of his; and, having been thus 
renewed, he felt it became him, however painful and distressing this duty, to set 
himself right. He had already done so in another place, and with every one capable 
of jating his position; and he was determined to set himself right with the 
ic. He could only feel that this attack on him arose from the fact that a certain 
dass in the town had not succeeded in their desire that a gentleman of Liverpool 
should be appointed to the situation which he had the honour of holding, without 
ing solicited the support of one man in the place, except that of the esteemed 
and distinguished nobleman by whom he was appointed [the Earl of Carlisle). His 
Honour was much affected while alluding to these cire t and sol ly de- 
dared, if he starved ten years or was deprived of his bread, he would try this ques- 
tion out to the utmost possible limits. He never had any intention to trench on the 
literties of any man, and would not consent to become a tool of a venal party, a mar- 
ketable commodity, for the vilest purposes of any class of men. It was the boast of 
every manin this country that the law_was supreme, and as its creature he merely 
daimed that respect which was due. If men would continue in this course of foul 
calumny, they should and would be put down by the strong arm of the law, which never 
had and never could be withstood. Ie repeated, that which he now did was deliberate 
and advised, and the majesty of the law should not suffer in his hands—it should be 
preserved inviolate while he was intrusted with its administration; and, although he 
was sorry to pursue this course, he did not do so from impulse, but from the solemn 
conviction that he was right, and should be supported in the steps he had taken. 
After alluding, evidently greatly affected, to the respectability of his family, and the 
aaxious desire he had to discharge his duties faithfully, he repeated his resolve to 
set himself right with the public; and denied that he had any feeling of malice or 
ill-will against the persons whom he was now punishing for their misconduct, and 
who had violated the majesty of the law.” 

The Liverpool Times of Thursday describes an imposing meeting of citi- 
zus to show their sympathy with Mr. Whitty. Mr. Samuel Holme was in 
the chair; and Mr. W. Browne M.P., and Mr. Robertson Gladstone, moved 

’ ’ 
resolutions. It was resolved to raise a subscription to pay Mr. Whitty’s fines, 
and to defray the cost of “ulterior proceedings ’’ for obtaining redress for 
the personal wrongs done to him. A deputation immediately went to the 
County Court and paid the fines imposed on Mr. Whitty, with the costs, 
amounting to 38/.; and 7 his discharge. In the afternoon of that 
day, he was brought back from Lancaster Castle in triumph: nearly four 
thousand persons formed themselves into an avenue on the immense platform 
of the railway station, to give him a hearty greeting. 

[Among the scattered facts that have been stated in connexion with this 
remarkable case, are two which additionally connect it with the esteemed 
nobleman on whose name Mr. Ramshay seems much to rely. Mr. Ram- 
shay was the son of a land-agent of the Howard family, and was 

y. g t yy 

inted to his present office by the Earl of Carlisle. The Earl him- 
self, as Chancellor of the Duc iy personally made the recent inquest 
into the embroilments of the ju ge with the practitioners in his court; 
and it has been stated by the Zimes, that he was so impressed with 
the desirableness of Mr. Ramshay’s removal from the scene of his unfortu- 

y 

nate notoriety, even if he had not been solely or ay culpable, that 
he offered to indemnify him for the pecuniary loss he would suffer by resign- 
ing the office: but Mr. Ramshay had resolved on war to the knife with his 
“enemies’’—he would neither give nor receive quarter; so he declined the 
generous offer of his patron.) 
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Sarah Watts, a girl of fifteen, was left in charge of her parents’ cottage at 
West Woodlands, near Frome : in the course of the day she was found dead. 
She had been violated, and then killed, apparently by blows from a hammer 
orelub. The house had been plundered, Tt the stolen clothes were left in 
afield. The Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of “ Wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown.” A reward of 50/, has been offered for inform- 
ation concerning the criminal. 

John Calow, an old pensioner of Sheffield, was found one morning with 
his throat cut ; his married sister, Elizabeth Walton, having raised the alarm. 

e wound was expected to be fatal. After a time, Calow accused his sister 
of having inflicted the wound. She protested her innocence. Some time 
since, in a drunken fit, Calow said he would cut his throat and charge his 
aster with the deed. 

_ Two young ruffians having attempted to enter a cottage at Addlestone du- 
ting the night, to rob Mrs. Willis, an old lady, of a quarter’s annuity which 
had just received, they were repulsed by the old lady: when they en- 
avoured to cut through a shutter with a knife, she held an iron candle- 
stick to keep back the knife; and threatened them with a sword-stick when 
ey tried to enter by another way. On her recognizing one of them asa 
neighbour, they both fled; but a policeman had watched them, and they 
ve been sent to prison. 

What is called a “ Sloane case” has been under investigation at Win- 
chester, The evidence by no means bears out the catching title by which it 
is described in the local press; for although a verdict of manslaughter has 

m given against a lady, her treatment of the sufferer widely differed from 
that of Jane Wilbred by the Sloanes. Ann Griffin, who was about fourteen 
Years old, went to live at the house of Mr. Benham, of the City Mills, East- 





gate, as under-nursery-maid. She appears to have been frequently in fault 
—to have been guilty of petty pilfering, dirty habits, and disobedience. 
Unfortunately, as a corrective or punishment for these faults, Mrs. Benham 
was in the habit of ordering the girl to remain in a cellar for a certain time ; 
and this discipline was often inflicted. After a time the girl complained of 
illness, was sent home, was soon after seized with fever, and died. At the 
inquest, these questions arose—was the cellar a fit place to confine any one 
in? was the fatal fever the result of the girl’s repeated imprisonments in 
the cellar? The evidence respecting the cellar was somewhat conflicting ; 
but it appeared to have been most unadvisable to send any person to remain 
in a dark, ill-ventilated, cold, and probably damp place, under the depress- 
ing circumstances in which the girl was ordered there, and where she seems 
to have usually sat moping. The cellar has only otherwise been used to clean 
boots and shoes in—an active employment, that might be performed in good 
spirits. With regard to the illness as resulting from the confinement in the 
cellar, the medical testimony was doubtful: it was quite possible that the 
cold damp air, acting upon the depressed mental condition of the girl, should 
cause the fever, and that the seeds of the disease might have lain dormant 
for a time. The Coroner remarked, that no one for a moment believed that 
Mrs. Benham intended to injure the deceased: if such an intention existed, 
and death resulted, that would be murder; death from Mrs. Benham’s acts, 
without evil intent, would be manslaughter. The Jury deliberated for half 
an hour, and then found a verdict of “‘ Manslaughter” against Mrs. Ben- 
ham. A warrant was issued for her apprehension: she was not present at 
the inquest ; it is said that she has gone to France, but will surrender when 
the Assizes come on. 

The people of Lichfield have been much excited by the discovery that Mr. 
Grimes, manager of the branch of the National Provincial Bank, has been 
ill-treating his son: few people knew even that he had ason. After a pri- 
vate investigation, the Magistrates heard charges against Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimes in public, which ended in their committal on a charge of assault. 

The Reverend Francis Darry, Roman Catholic priest of the district, has 
been fined 12s. 6¢., with 7s. 6d. costs, by the Cowes Magistrates, for an as- 
sault upon a little girl only five years of age. He knocked ofi her bonnet, 
and beat her savagely on the face and head, because whenever he walked 
out the boys and girls “made fun of him’: he had punished her “as an 
example.” The Chairman of the Magistrates warned the priest that a se- 
cond offence would be severely dealt with. 

Job Yardley, a butcher of Brockmoor, of which parish he is churchwarden, 
has been committed to prison for stealing fifteen sheep the property of Mr, 
W. Foster, of Stourbridge. The sheep were taken from a field, and were 
found in Yardley’s out-house. 

Two more fatal accidents are reported from the breaking of ropes in col- 
liery-shafts, At Old Welton Colliery, Midsummer Norton, three men were 
descending suspended to the rope by means of rope slings; when upwards of 
120 feet from the bottom, the rope gave way; two of the miners were 
brought up dead, and the third died soon after. At Nevell Colliery, Leeds, 
the rope snapped as two men were ascending the shaft; they fell nearly fifty 
yards ; one died in an hour, and the other isindanger. This shaft had been 
newly sunk, and the coal had not yet been worked. 


IRELAND. 

Lord Dunsandle and Clanconel has been chosen by a majority of votes 
to be the Representative Peer to sit in the House of Lords in the room of 
the Earl of Charleville, deceased. Lord Dunsandle is a resident Lrish 
landlord, and is reputed to be a man of strong common sense and clear 
judgment. He served for several years in the Army, and held the rank 
of Captain in the Seventh Hussars. 

A Government Commission, consisting of Dr. Hodges, Professor of 
Agriculture, Queen's College, Belfast, Dr. Blythe, Professor of Chemistry, 
and Mr. Murphy, Professor of Agriculture, Queen’s College, Cork, has 
been appointed to investigate the merits of Chevalier Claussen’s process of 
preparing flax. ‘The experiments on the subject are to be conducted at the 
flax-steeping establishment of Mr. Dargan, the railway-contractor, near 

ork. 





The Northern Whig of Belfast refers to and supports an intimation that 
the Belfast constituency have it in view to make inquiry whether Sir 
James Graham is likely to preserve his connexion with Ripon, and if not, 
to invite him to stand for Belfast. 





The Guardians of the Limerick Poor-law Union have instructed a Com- 
mittee of their body to invite a deputation from every board in Munster 
“to consider, or in other words to oppose, the demand for repayment of ad- 
vances" made by Parliament during the famine. Mr. Augustus Stafford 
M.P. has written a letter to the Limerick Chronicle very forcibly pointing 
out the objections to this course. Ie says 

“TI do not wish to abuse the Commissioners. Every class, « eed, and party, 
is so fiercely attacked in Ireland, that all epithets of censure have been ex- 
hausted by everybody on everybody; and it was to be expected that when 
the Legislature armed them with powers so unprecedented, they should have 
been tempted, as I think, to misuse them. But if they have powers and du- 
ties, so have we; and the resignation of our offices as Guardians, if we feel 
convinced we could not accomplish our duties, would be a businesslike and 
intelligible course, far better than a public meeting, which in present cir- 
cumstances seems, to say the least of it, wholly inapplicable. ‘The object of 
a poor-law is the support of the poor; if compatibly with that object we can 
pay, we ought. ‘That is a question for each guardian, or at all events for 
each board to decide, and having decided, to act on at once. But if we are 
to exceed the limits of a single union, why should we confine ourselves to a 
single province? Connaughit is at least as much interested as Munster, and 
it must be obvious that a decision which would be justifiable in one union 
might be unfair and shameful in another. Let each guardian examine care- 
fully the financial state of his own electoral division in reference to the 
amount now demanded, and to the necessities of its poor. If the division, in 
his opinion, can meet these demands, let it make the honest effort and pay 
them; but if it be found that such payment, by exhausting the resources of 
the division, would defeat the main end of the poor-law, let him state this 
to the Commissioners, and by the resignation of his office if they persist, let 
him throw upon them the responsibility of working the poor-law. But this 
is properly a question for each division, and not for a whole province, where 
some unions are solvent and others bankrupt; and a meeting where none of 
us can advise his neighbour, because none of us can judge his neighbour's 
circumstances, would, I fear, look too much like a general repudiation of our 
engagements, how carefully soever its resolutions might be framed.”’ 





The following summary of the proceedings of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, since its first sitting, on the 25th November 1849, tothe 23d Sep- 
tember 1851, is furnished by the Freeman’s Journal. 
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“Number of petitions presented by creditors to 23d Septem- ‘ 
ber 1851 ...cccccccccvcceccscvccececs 1,348 
Number lodged by owners of estates to same period...... 385 
Number dismissed by the Commissioners ......++-e+0+8 212 


Total number of petitions presented ............ 1,945 
Total amount of encumbrances as stated in 

the schedules to said petitions .......... £22,458,576 7 0 
Net annual rental of the estates sought to be 

sold by said petitions, and applicable to pay 

said encumbrances.......ceeeeeeeeeeeees £1,141,090 10 8 
Number of estates sold in court to the last auction-day, 

SUED EOEE coepecrescocpecncsscesascsansesesacee SOO 
Number sold in the provinces to August 13, 1851........ 61 
Number sold by private contract.....scccsseseseeesecs 46 


Total number of estates sold .....scceeceeceeeees 440 
Amount realized by sale of said 333 estates in 

the Const... ncccccccscccccsencecsccescces Stenees O 6 

Ditto by private sules .......eeeee0005 236,916 11 0 

Ditto by provincial auctions .......... 1,094,631 0 6 





Total amount of sules..........00.+++ £3,654,500 12 0 
Total amount distributed to creditors, up to 
23d September 1851........+seeeeeeeesees £1,798,000 0 0 
Total number of conditional orders made to 23d Septem- 
Total number of absolute orders to same day.....eee+0+5 
Total number of miscellaneous ditto.......... se00se. ae 
Total number of titled persons for the sale of whose estates petitions have 
been presented to the Commissioners—one Marquis, thirteen Earls, three 
Viscounts, four Barons, one Lord, five Honourables, twenty Baronets, five 
Knights, seven Members of Parliament, five Ex-Members of Parliament.” 
‘The Freeman adds these explanations— 
“The very great difference appearing on the above return between the 
amount realized by the sales and the sums allocated to claimants is ac- 
counted for in this manner. First, that a very great portion of the sum is 
produced by the sales immediately preceding the vacation, and which conse- 
quently cannot be distributed until the resumption of the business of the 
court. ‘The distribution is also contingent on a formal notification to claim- 
ants that each particular estate has been sold, and sufficient time given to 
enable them to lodge and prove their claims on the settling of the final 
schedule of encumbrances and distribution of the fund. Secondly, in ascer- 
taining the priority of each particular claim—one of the most tedious and 
articular duties of the Commissioners, and the cause of great delay and 
itigation, This oceurs particularly in cases where the fund is not ample for 
the payment of all the creditors; but the Commissioners have very wisely 
established the principle of investing the purchase-money, when lodged, 
whereby the fund is multiplying for the benefit of all the creditors. In 
some cases, where it was utterly impossible for the purchase-money to be 
allocated till November, the Commissioners allowed the purchasers to lodge 
say one-half the amount—the other half to be retained by them till Novem- 
ber, they paying five per cent for the same, As an example of the very 
moderate sum for which an estate can be sold in this Court, we may mention 
the case of Samuel Dopping, owner; which estate was sold, and the amount, 
j /., distributed for the small sum of 321/. ls. 5¢. Another, in the mat- 
} Arthur Robinson, owner, sold for 9200/.; the costs of which, including 
survey, printing rentals, aud distribution of the fund, amounted to but 
197/, 1s. Ld,” 






The Catholic Defence Association has put forth its promised “ address.”’ 
It is a document of but moderate interest. Commencing with a declara- 
tion that the Ecclesiastical Titles Act is aimed not at the “ assumption of 
titles,” but at “the very vitality of the Roman Catholic faith,” it recounts 
the formal steps by which the society was organized. A large space is 
occupied in simply reproducing the resolutions moved and adopted at the 
aggregate meeting in the Rotunda; all the Roman Catholic Prelates 
mentioned having formally prefixed to their names the ecclesiastical titles 
which the act has made illegal —“ Archbishop of Armagh ”’; “ Archbishop 
of Tuam”—* of Cashel,” &e. The objects of the Association are then set 
out, much as they have been before, The Committee who have drawn 
up the address say — 

‘They never can sufficiently impress on the minds of the people the 
great fact, that all our hopes of redress, under Divine Providence, are cen- 
tered in the creation and sustainment of a Parliamentary party, ready to 
defend at all hazard, with an independent spirit, our civil and religious liber- 
ties.” “ It will become an imperative duty to organize and marshal the 
elective power of each constituent body so as to insure a right direction be- 
ing given to every available vote, and thereby to evince in the most solemn 
manner unalterable attachment to their civil and religious freedom in all its 
practical reality.” To attain this great end, great means will be required 
*« These great objects cannot be accomplished without combined exertion, 
great personal sacrifices, and the command of large funds. We therefore 
call upon you to enrol yourselves as members of the Catholic Defence Asso- 
ciation, and appeal with contidence not only to the Catholies of the British em- 
pire, but to our brethren in every country and every clime, to contribute to this 
great enterprise, to which we have been prompted by our unwavering attach- 
ment to the faith handed down to us from the Apostles, and which, as 
Catholies, we deem more precious than our lives.” 

The address is “signed, on behalf of the General Committee,” by 
“4 Paul, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, Chairman, 
and William Keogh, Secretary,” of the Association, 

Mr. Christopher St. George M P. has been seriously hurt by a fall from 
his gig, at Galway, and is confined to his bed at the club-house. 


Foreign and Calonial, 


France.—The President’s Government has met a repulse in } 
cution of the press. The Court of Assizes of the Seine has acquis 
responsible editor of La Presse from a charge of political offence 
the public prosecutor. The other newspapers of the capital raise g ch 
of rejoicings and congratulations to La Presse, and of thanks to the a 
sian jury who have checked the prosecutor in his severe application of ¢, 
“ Draconian law.” the 

On the other hand, the London correspondent of the Daily News wr; 
that he has serious reasons for believing that the French Govemmnat an” 
templates the impeachment, for treason, of M. Schcelcher and the — 
forty-five National Representatives who subscribed to Mazzinj’s Italian 
loan. The Government organ the Patrie argues, that this loan is in 
to be spent in rebellion, massacre, pillage, fire, and the destruction of the 
Pope’s authority: but French soldiers are upholding the Pope; andj 
defending him they will be shot down by balls bought with the il 
of Mazzini’s loan, contributed by French Representatives, Thus ¥ 
Scheelcher and the others are amenable to the French law of treason! 

The same writer in the Daily News states that Lord Palmerston 
seriously taken up the cause of those multitudes of our travelling fellow. 
subjects who wear Scotch plaids, either in the national way of true Calo. 
donians, or in the mode of a scarf. The French Government finds that 





these plaids are fraudulently smuggled to an immense extent under 
tence of bodily wear, and it seizes all on which duty is not paid: where. 
upon Lord Palmerston has sent a “ long and elaborate despatch” on the 
subject. 

The Paris press has much occupied itself with Lord Palmerston’s 
speech to his Tiverton constituents. The Journal des Debats frankly and 
without drawback acknowledges, that Lord Palmerston could well say 
with a just sentiment of national pride, that what foreigners had most 
admired in London was the triumph of order in the midst of liberty, No 
soldiers, swords, or bayonets, but only the few “ bits of stick ’—jy 
kept out of sight"’—in the hands of policemen, who were more occupied 
with assisting visitors than with controlling them. The secret, says the 
Journal des Débats, lies in the fact that England effected her revolution 
two centuries back. ‘“ Lord Palmerston for once departed from his usual 
plan of saying harm of every one : we ask for nothing better than to felj- 
citate him on the happiness of his country, wishing the same for our own,” 
In the Constitutionnel, Dr. Veron, the indefatigable servant of the Ely- 
sée, sees very little truth in Lord Palmerston’s national glorification, ‘Tt 
is true that the policeman preserves order “ with his bit of wood,” but 
that does not result from the superiority of English institutions to the 
institutions of all other countries, France, for instance, is of all coun- 
tries that whose institutions offer the least pretext for revolutions: she 
has no privileged aristocracy ; and her soil, instead of being monopolized 
by thirty or forty thousand families, is enjoyed by eleven millions of 
landowners. So also in none of the French cities are there seen such dis- 
gusting rags as in London, No, it is not the institutions of the Eng- 
lish, but the moral sense of the English, not perverted by a series of tn- 
umphant insurrections, which preserves society in England. 

The Siéc/e protests against the morals, “ against France and against the 
Republic,” which the Legitimist and Bonapartist organs draw from Lord 
Palmerston’s picture; and declares, that though England has rendered 
immense services to civilization, she has done it seltishly—“ for money, 
in fact.’ England reforms herself to please herself, and the nations 
sometimes admire, often applaud, but never stir: but let France arise in 
behalf of right, and all the nations rise with her ; because she claims it in 
behalf of all humanity, and the heart of humanity responds from one pole 
to the other. 

Avstria.—The Emperor has continued his journey through Lombardy 
to Monza, where Marshal Radetzky holds his head-quarters. The Austro- 
Italian press has supplied flourishing accounts of the welcome everywhere 
given to the Emperor ; but the correspondents of the London press con- 
cur in stating that his reception by the people has been calm even to s0- 
lemnity. The special correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that 
the Austrian military are “ fully aware of the true state of things,” and 
are anxious to see the end of the Imperial progress. ‘The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany arrived at Monza while the Emperor was there. 

Prince Metternich arrived in Vienna on the 23d of September, by the 
steamer from Linz. Many members of his family met him at the land- 
ing-place, and next day the Ambassadors of most of the European Powers 
paid him a visit at his domicile on the Rennweg. Der Lloyd says that the 
veteran statesman “ does not return on a triumphal car,” but simply “as 
an Austrian, to claim the privilege of closing his eyes in that land of 
which he was so long the political ruler.” ‘The great political part he 
once took is played out. ‘The space he fills in modern history is closed 
up. No one versed in the actual state of Austrian affairs will credit the 
report that the Ex-Minister, by deed or counsel, has exercised any m- 
fluence in the new organization of the affairs of the Austrian empire.” 
Prince Windischgratz has been restored the the governorship of Bohe- 
mia. Apropos to this appointment, it isremarked by an English writer— 
“Soldiers administer the government in every one of the provinces of the 
empire. Archduke Albrecht in Hungary, Radetzky and Giulay in Italy, 
Khevenhiiller in Gallicia, Jellachich in Croatia, Windischgriatz in Bohemia, 





As the Marchioness of Londonderry was driving in a carriage in the | 


neighbourhood of Garron Tower, the carriage was by some mishap overturn- 
ed, and her Ladyship was a good deal bruised. By the last accounts she is 
said to have been rapidly recovering. 





Patrick Maher has been committed for trial as the murderer of Mr. White, 
of Abbeyleix. 





SCOTLAND. 
A drive to the Balloch Bhuie and a walk towards Abergeldie on Friday, 
a drive to the Falls of Garrawalt on Saturday, and in this week a night's 
sojourn at the Shiel of Alt-na-Giuthsach, are the only new incidents of | 
adventure in the chronicle of the Queen's sojourn in Scotland. 
The Earl of Carlisle, and Baron Liebig the German chemical philoso- 
pher, have been her Majesty's guests. 











Welden in Upper and Lower Austria; all men whose characters and antece- 
dents render them incapable of introducing or carrying out any other system 
of government than that of military rule.” 

The Austrian Government, balked of hanging Kossuth in person, bas 
hanged him in effigy, . 

“On the morning of the 22d September, the names and effigies of the 
Hungarian fugitives were publicly executed, by hanging them in the market- 
place of Pesth, with all the dreadful solemnities which accompany the exe- 
cution of a human being. The Mirror of Pesth reports the fact in the 
simple terms which a state of siege permits. The military were drawn out 
and formed into a square, within which there appeared the usual gallows. 
The officer in command read the sentence of the court-martial, according to 
which the enumerated persons were sentenced to death in effigy, having been 
tried in contumacion, and found guilty of high treason. The onium 
having been read, the hangman was ordered to do his duty ; which he — 
by hanging up a string of black boards, on which the names of the sentenc 
criminals were written ’’—Kossuth, with Guyon, Perezel, Casimir Bathy 
Count Teleki, and some thirty other companions. ‘ 

Prvssta.—The Berlin news is that of mourning. Prinee Frederick 
William Charles, uncle of the King, dicd on Sunday, at his residence 
the Royal Palace. 
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preserved the robust health which most of the family enjoy, till 
tie bed last two years. In March last he was seized with pains in the 
vitae eich, at his advanced age, were dangerous; and he himself enter- 
“ no hope of recovery. The complaint yielded a little to medical 
t, and he was able to be removed to Homburg to drink the waters 
test rienbad. He had but just returned from that place, and intended 
Ps Italy for the winter. A few days ago he had a _ renewed attack of 
8 goase of the chest, but it did not confine him to his bed. He dined on 
a as usual, with his son, Prince Adalbert, and the adjutant on duty ; 
I evening he felt more unwell, and retired to bed at nine o'clock ; at 
he was seized with a fit, from which he never recovered, dying a few 
before midnight.” 


——_ Frederick William was a stern Conservative. To his unflinch- 
‘ xr was due some of the peril which threatened the Prussian 


s y in 1848; and his influence was early felt in the recovered 
courage of royal hearts when the first irresistible tide of revolution had 
ewept He was born in 1783, and saw much military service in 
the wars against Napoleon. At Waterloo he commanded the reserved 
cavalry of the Fourth corps of Prussians. He married, in 1804, the 

‘ Maria Anne of Hesse Homberg. In 1846 he became a wi- 

; and in 1849 lost his son, Prince Waldemar—who during his 
travels in India was present at the operations against the Sikhs under 
sir Henry Hardinge. He leaves one son and two daughters; Prince 

rt, Marie, Queen of Bavaria, and Elizabeth, married to Prince 
Charles of Hesse. 

Sanpinta.—As a counterpoise to the great military demonstrations in 
the shape of Imperial reviews which Austria is making close to the Pied- 
montese frontier at Monza, the King of Sardinia has made his armies 
expoute great evolutions on the memorable plains of Marengo, near the 
justrian frontier. The Duke of Genoa has been preparing the evolu- 
tins; and on the 26th September the King arrived at Alessandria, to 
tse a leading part. The troops amount to thirty battalions of foot, 
tyenty-four squadrons of horse, and eight batteries of artillery,—a larger 
foree than the Austrian. 

Naries.—The official reply of the Neapolitan Government to Mr. Glad- 
sone’s pamphlet sums up its contradiction of Mr. Gladstone's statistics by 
dating that the number of political prisoners is no more than 2024, The 
Neapolitan correspondent of the Daily News declares this to be “ positive 
fraud”; and he supplies the number of political prisoners “ as extracted 
from the Police registers,” from May 1848 to the present time,—giving 
round numbers only, because an exact quotation might subject many Go- 
serument officials to serious annoyance. 

Number of Neapolitan Political Prisoners from May 1848 to 

September 1851. 
Condemned to the Ergastolo.......ssecececccesececceces 36 


Condemned in irons to the Bagni.......e.eceecseseeseees 1,000 
Condemned in irons to the Bayni, but not yet removed from 

PTIOON ..o vcvcccecccccccccccscscccesecvececcooceseees 300 
Banished to the islands after trial ........eseceesceeseess 800 
Banished to the islinds without trial, including the soldiers 

sent by royal authority to the camp of Charles Albert.... 6,000 


Accused who have been, or still are, in prison, from May 
1848 to September 1851, not included im the above...... 15,000 
23,136 
Sup number of exiles ......scececeeceeescess 3,000 
Hiding from the police .........ssesee0 150 
Exiled from their native towns, but still in the king- 


OD) Se ee eee ee eee Ce ee ee re eeer rere rrrrrerere. 
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350 
3,500 








Total number of victims of the Neapolitan Constitution.... 26,636 
Tenxey.—The diplomatic correspondence between the Austrian In- 
temuncio at Constantinople, M. Edward Klezl, and the Turkish Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Ali Pasha, on the subject of the liberation 
of Kossuth, has been published. In a letter of the 29th July, the In- 
ternuncio argues at much length, that the Ottoman Porte is bound by 
ancient treaties, and by the express engagements of the Sultan und his 
Ministers, to detain “ Kossuth and his dangerous companions” until it 
obtained the consent of the Austrian Government to their liberation; 
the latter Government engaging to give that consent as soon as the mo- 
ment arrived at which the prisoners could be let loose without danger to 
the peace of the kingdom. M. Klezl enforced his arguments by a formal 
“protest” against the liberation of the détenus; and by declaring, that 
the departure of any of them from Kutahia without the previously ob- 
tained acquiescence of the Imperial Austrian Government, “ will be re- 
ied as a breach of the agreement concluded between Austria and 
key upon the subject of their detention, and as an event which must 
draw after it the destruction of that good understanding which has hitherto 
existed between the two Governments.” M. Klezl even added, that by 
such an event “the most painful necessities ’’ would be imposed on his 
Court, “arising out of its doubts of the sincerity of the intentions of the 
Sublime Porte”; “ while, finally, such a proceeding as that now com- 
plained of will completely justify Austria, in presence of impending ques- 
tions, to consider nothing but her own interest in her relations with the 
Turkish empire.” 
The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ali Pasha, replied, on the 
16th August, in a note which embodies clever diplomatic argumentation 
in language at once kindly and dignified. The Ottoman Porte finds it 


state of things, from which nothing but embarrassments and misunder- 
standings are to be apprehended.” In fine, the Ottoman Minister is not 
able to express with sufficient force how greatly the Sultan regrets the 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two Cabinets. 

Two days afterwards, on the 18th August, M. Klezl simply acknow- 
ledged the receipt of this note: he repeated his “ protestations,” and an- 
nounced that he must “hold the Sublime Porte answerable to the Aus- 
trian Government for all the consequences" of the act against which he 
protests. 

Ecyrt.—The railway projected by the Pasha of Egypt from Alexandria 
to Cairo has become a cause of serious variance between the Pasha and 
the Ottoman Sultan. When the four European Powers (omitting France) 
interfered between the rebellious Mehemet Ali and his suzerain the late 
Sultan, to prevent the total subversion of the Turkish empire by its 
powerful vassal, the interference was offered on condition that Mehemet 
Ali should be placed on a footing towards his pashalic different from that 
of any of the other territorial pashas under the Porte. Mehemet Ali was 
made hereditary Pasha of Egypt; and after his death, his son, and now 
his grandson, Abbas Pasha, have succeeded to the hereditary rights given 
to Mehemet. But the firman by which these rights were conferred did 
not go the length of making the Pasha of Egypt an independent sovereign 
in his country ; ou the contrary, great restrictions were placed on the 
Pasha’s powers. No officer in the Egyptian army above a colonel was to 
be appointed without the consent of the Ottoman Porte ; the power of 
levying new taxes was restrained ; and there was a gencral proviso thrown 
into the firman, that “ for all important affairs, the Government of Egypt 
must demand the authorization of the Sublime Porte.” These being the re- 
lations between the present Pasha of Egypt and the Ottoman Porte, it may 
be briefly told that Abbas Pasha has made the contract with Mr. Stephen- 
son for the formation of the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, not only 
witbout obtaining the authorization of the Porte, but to a certain extent 
in defiance of it, after warning given ; whereupon the Porte has declared 
the contract void, and is said to have threatened the use of force to carry 
The Paris Constitutionnel has published the di- 
The fol- 


out its sover¢ ign behest. 
plomatic note addressed by the Sublime Porte to Abbas Pasha. 
lowing is the history of the affair from the Turkish point of view. 
**Some time since, it came to the knowledge of the Imperial Government 
that your Highness intended to construct a railway. Although feeling cer- 
tain that you would not have failed to demand the authorization of the Sub- 
lime Porte before carrying so great and important an enterprise into execu- 
tion, nevertheless, in order to prevent all future misunderstanding, it has 
been considered right to remind your Highness of what is right and justice 
relative to this affair. Thus, at the period of the departure of the agent of 
your Highness, Moutkar Bey, charged with a mission for Cuiro, it was en- 
Joined upon him in an express manner, to announce officially to your High- 
ness, that, in the event of there being serious question of so great an enter- 
_ it would be indispensable to demand the authority of the Sublime 
’orte. By the return of the said functionary, the Government learns that, 
contrary to all expectation, your Highness, trusting to certain considerations, 
had resolved to cxecute that work, without having in the first instance de- 
manded and obtained the wished-for authorization. In consequence, the 
Imperial Government sees itself, to its great regret, obliged to call the atten- 
tion of your Highness to the affair. An official despatch had been prepared 
to that effect, when his Excellency Sir Stratford Canning, Ambassador of 


| England, having obtained communication of it, requested that the sending 


| tannic Majesty in Egypt, in the most precise manner, 


of it should be suspended until he had written to his Court and obtained the 
answer. ‘The Sublime Porte having made the objection that difficulties 
might arise if any decision were taken in Egypt relative to the construction 
of the railway while he was corresponding with his Government, the said 
Ambassador took upon himself to retard the conclusion of the affair of the 
railway, and promised to write about it to the Consul-General of her Bri- 
We were waiting the 
result of these steps when we learned that your Highness had signed a con- 
tract with the English engineer, Stephenson, containing the conditions re- 
lative to the construction of the railway. This news was followed closely by 
a letter from your Highness, informing the Sublime Porte of this affair. So 
unforeseen an event has caused great surprise.” 

The note refers parenthetically, and in a tone of high consideration, to 
Mr. Robert Stephenson—* The above-named engineer, according to the 
information which has reached us, is an instructed and honourable man.”’ 
It then proposes to take as events not realized, the communications with 
Moutkar Bey, and the notice of the English Ambassador; and on that 
hypothesis it argues the right of the case as it depends on the imperial 


| firman serving to regulate the privileges of the succession in the Govern- 


“hard to believe that any one can with fairness characterize its resolution | 


a3 a breach of the engagements entered iato with respect to the refugees.” 
Referring to the arguments based on old treaties for yiclding up “rebels 
and criminals,” the note of the Porte says—‘“ It is superfluous at this 
time of day to refer back to those old treaties; since the most explicit 
declarations have been long ago made to the Imperial Court as to the 
ts within which those engagements were and were not to find their 
qptastica.” 
€ assurance that the refugees should b> so guarded” that they should 
not disturb the tranquillity of the Emperor's dominions. ‘Tranquillity 
as now been reéstablished in Hungary. 
“If there are some few still occupicd with projects of disorder, yet are 
ey not, by the express admission of the Internuncio, in a situation to ex- 
cite an insurrection. Besides, one might wait in vain for the time when no 
Persons in Hungary could reasonably be suspected of evil projects, since in 
all time and ¢ »untries there exist such.” 
Jn return for the office undertaken by the Sublime Porte, “the Aus- 
trian Government must not claim indefinitely to prolong an unpleasant 


Then the promises of the Sultan contained “ no more than | 


| that it will persist always in maintaining its his 


ment of Egypt. Quoting the proviso which says that “in all important 
affairs’ the Pasha must obtain due “ authorization,” the note observes, 


| that in place of demanding such authorization, “ your Highness alleges in 


your favour the erection of the bridge of Medjidié and the fortifications 
of Alexandria, by your grandfather, without authorization.” But these 
instances are not, in the Turkish point of view, of any force as precedents. 
Not to mention other features, they were both “commenced before the 
sending of the imperial firman.” The general question, as to whether 
the railway is an important affair, is thus treated 

“ This railway cannot be assimilated to ordinary roads, the construction of 
which calls for comparatively light expenses, whereas for this work large 
sums must be expended. If the annual revenues of Egypt, after the pay- 
ment of the tribute to the Porte, should leave a surplus sufficient to cover 
the annual expenses of such an undertaking, there would not be any admi- 
nistrative inconvenience. But it would be to cause attaint to the laws and 
regulations established by the Porte, to create a new tax in case of the in- 
sutliciency of that excess, to augment the present taxes, or to cause the in- 
habitants of Egypt to work on the line gratuitously. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, in its equity and justice, cannot in any way tolerate such proceedings, 
And even in case such excess should be insufficient, and in place of having re- 
course to one of these three expedicnts it should be resolved to contract a 
oan, or yield upthe undertaking to a foreign company, the Porte, seeing 
that in the first case a portion of its states might be mortgaged, and that in 
the second a system might be introduced altogether without precedent, could 
not give its consent to either course. From these motives, the Government 
finds itself forced to insist on solid and solemn guarantees, and to declare 
igh administrative rights. In 
the same way as your Highness, in your justice, conforming to the provi- 
sions of the firman relative to the succession, cannot pretend to anything 
beyond what is there found stipulated, so the Sublime Porte cannot permit 
that the limits preseribed by the suid imperial document be overstepped in 
any manner whatever.” 

“Tt is not only in the event of the railway from Cairo to Suez being con- 
structe’, that political reasons demand the authorization"; “in whatever 
part of Egypt it may Le, authorization will be rigorously required, as well 
from the above-mentioned motives as from the dutics and attributions in- 
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variably assigned to your Highness by the firman relative to the succession.’ 

The Ottoman Porte therefore declares— me ; 

“To repair the error committed by departing from the limit of established 
privileges, it has been judged necessary to announce officially to your High- 
ness, that all the arrangements taken for the said railway before having de- 
manded the requisite authorization shall be considered null and void.” In 
fine, “it will be equally indispensable, in demanding the authorization of 
the Sublime Porte, to prove to it that the annual revenues of Egypt show a 
sufficient surplus to meet the necessary expenses for the construction of the 
said railway ; that new taxes will not be levied for that purpose; that the 

resent taxes will not be increased; that the inhabitants will not be com- 

elled to labour gratuitously ; and, lastly, that no recourse shall be had to a 

oan, or to any foreign companies.” 

Inp1a.—The overland mail from Bombay, of the 1st September, brings 
a few paragraphs of interesting news. 

Gholab Singh had put down the insurrection which his taxgatherers 
had caused in the Northern parts of his dominions; and he had been for- 
mally congratulated by the British authorities on the event. Moolraj, of 
Mooltan celebrity, who cost us so much at the end of the Lahore war, 
has expired in captivity. ‘The last mail brought reports of the discovery 
of plots for his escape to Nepaul; and it was on his journey from the 
place in which he had hitherto been confined to some more secure fortress 
that he died. The Nizam’s dominions were in a more tranquil state. 
The Arab mercenaries, alarmed at our vigorous proceedings to recover 
our debt, and secing in the success of our policy the nearer approach of 
their own ejection from power, had concentrated themselves from all 
quarters of the Nizam’s territory, in Hyderabad, and were “so much on 
their good behaviour that disturbances had become quite few.” 

An enormous quantity of rain had fallen in the valley of the Indus: 
more rain had fallen in twenty days than had fallen in the twenty years 
preceding: hundreds of villages had been swept away, and with an im- 
mense loss of property there had been also a great loss of lives. 

The Indian obituary also records the death of Mr. Drinkwater Be- 
thune, Mr. Macaulay’s successor as Legislative Member of the Supreme 
Council in Calcutta. 

Unirep Srares.—The New York journals of the latest date, the 20th 
September, are full of the events in boston to celebrate the opening of a 
continuous railway route from Canada to the Atlantic Ocean, through the 
United States. ‘There has been a three-days “grand railway jubilee.” 
President Fillmore and the Earl of Elgin were the great personages 
present at what was poctically termed “the conjugal union between 
Canada and the Ocean.” Boston was never before in such a splendid 
array of decorations by flags, American and British intermingled, and all 
other things that could show joy and international delight. There was 
an enormous procession of trades on the 19th September; a banquet, at 
which “miles of tables” groaned under viands; an address by the Cor- 
poration of Boston to Lord Elgin, expressive of real and warm friendship 
between the fraternizing nations; and in the end kindly speeches by the 
President of the Union and the Governor-Gencral of the English colony. 

Mr. Fillmore said—*I meet you as citizens of Boston. On this festive 
occasion we know no party distinction. Nay, more, we scarcely know a 
national distinction. ‘There are gathered around this festive board the Ame- 
rican and the Briton, living under different laws, but, thank God, two of 
the freest nations under the sun, The little asperity that was engendered 
by the revolution which separated us from our mother-country, I am happy 
to say, has long since disappeared ; and we meet like brethren of the same 
family, speaking the same language, and enjoying the same religion. Are 
we not one?” (Shouts of affirmative applause.) 

Lord Elgin bowed to the President’s request that he should not leave the 
table when the President did, the latter being imperatively called away by 
state duties. On American ground he was under the President’s authority: 
but he would say that he never received an order from any authority which 
more completely “jumped with his own wishes.” [At this colloquial good- 
naturedness of speech the Bostonians “ jumped with delight.’’] 





Miscellanrans, 

The daily journals have minutely noted the Premier’s steps through 
North Wales. The people of Portmadock met in the Town-hall and 
drew up an address to him, in admiring terms, soliciting him to patronize 
the coming Eisteddfodd at their town; ‘and he consented, with pleasant 
words. By the last accounts, Lord John had passed through the Vale of 
Tanybwleh, and through Ffestiniog, and Rhyl, to Mostyn Hall, on a 
visit to Mr. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. for Flintshire. 

The movements of other Cabinet Ministers are also noted. Lord 
Palmerston has come back to town; and Sir Charles Wood has gravitated 
home to Hickleton Hall. It is said that Sir Charles arrives in London 
on the 7th instant, and Lord John Russell and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
about the 11th, to be ready for the unusually carly assembling of Minis- 
tors in Cabinet Council on the 14th instant. 

The Earl of Derby is now convalescent. 


The new Court of Appeal in Chancery was vested with its powers 
on Wednesday last, by the act of last session. Although her Majesty 
was empowered to appoint two persons on the passing of the act 
to the office of “Lords Justices,’ no appointment has been offi- 
cially announced; but it is reported that Lord Cranworth and 
Vice-Chancellor Bruce (with a title) have been appointed. It is under- 
stood that neither the Solicitor-General nor Mr. Bethell will accept the 
Vice-Chancellorship ; and the appointment, it is expected, will be given 
either to Mr. Swanston, a very able Equity lawyer, or to one of the Mas- 
ters in Chancery. If to the latter, then another vacancy of 2500/. a year 
will occur. By the act the Lords Justices must be sworn in before the 
Lord Chancellor or the Master of the Rolls. 


The Derby Synod Committee forwards to us a programme of the busi- 
ness prepared and agreed upon by it to be submitted to the consultative 
meeting on the — of Diocesan Synods, to be held on the 8th instant, 
in the Atheneum Rooms at Derby. “The resolutions pledge the meetin 
to prayer and perseverance on behalf of “ the revival of synodica 
action” ; and they allege “the encouragement received from nearly all 
persons in official situations” with whom communication has been held, 
as an additional motive for still pressing on Churchmen “ the necessity of 
om —, ye - to a at one o'clock ; gentlemen 
inten speak are asked to transmit their names to the ; 
and lay Churchmen are invited to attend. we 


The American frigate Mississippi arrived at Marseill i 
and his companions, on the morning of the 25th September. yaoemuth 
agers being sea-sick, the permission of the local authorities was suked 
land, and that of the central authorities to pass across France to C to 
on the way to England. The former request was granted; but on 
ter, in political prudence, was not conceded. At Marseilles, as at Spey; 
many distinguished citizens paid their respects to the patriot chief : =, 
the populace gave him an enthusiastic welcome. + and 
The Mayor of Southampton has received a letter from Kossuth’s sec 

tary, acknowledging warmly the interest taken in Kossuth’s fate, - 
stating that it is “his firm intention to go, in every case, for some fe 
days to England,” “to thank personally [the English} for the protecti “ 
which the public opinion of the highminded people of England plessed ty 
throw in the balance of his destiny.” He purposes to ask “an as — 
for his children” in England, “ while he proceeds to the United States . 
thank personally [the Americans] for the most generous aid and assist. 
ance which the people, Congress, and Government of the United Sta 
honoured him with.” So that he plainly purposes to make this country 
his ultimate refuge. He is expected to arrive here about Tuesday or 
Wednesday next, either in the Mississippi or by the Indian mail steamer 
from Marseilles. » 


The chivalrous Marquis of Londonderry has “ felt it his duty not to 
conceal from the public, and from Europe, the sequel of his proceedj 
with Prince Louis Napoleon in the great cause of humanity relatin to 
the illustrious victim of the Chateau d’Amboise,” Abd-el-Kader, This 
sequel is communicated by the publication, in the Morning Post, of a letter 
addressed by the Marquis to the President of the French Republic on the 
25th of August last, and of the answer received in the middle of the pre- 
sent month. Lord Londonderry opines, somewhat enthusiastically oyr 
readers will probably think, that the letter of President Napoleon is « go 
conclusive” that it liberates the eye from a resolution he had formed 
to publish all the documents and letters of the Due D’Aumale ang 
General Lamoriciére in his possession, relative to the capitulation of the 
Emir and his brothers. “This point being gained,” he continues, in his 
letter to the English journal, “the veil may be charitably drawn over 
the delinquency of the past.” The President “thinks the ‘honour of 
France en to the liberation of the Emir,’ and, therefore, he declares 
his belief that, sooner, or later, it will be accomplished. If I judge my 
friend at all right, what his feeling heart has dared to pronounce his cou. 
rageous soul will dare to accomplish.” 

The Marquis to the President. 
“ The Tower of Garron, County of Antrim, Ireland ; 25th August 1851, 

“Mon Prince—A considerable period has now elapsed since I received your 

rincely word, ‘Le 29 Mars—Qu’ aujourdhui méme mon nouvel Ambassadeur 
a Constantinople est chargé par moi d’étudier cette question (la mise en li- 
berté d’ Abd-el-Kader.”) 4 it too much, Sire, under our former relations, to 
solicit information at your hands as to the progress of your Ambassador's ne- 
gotiations, and what has been, or is likely to be, the result ? 

‘ Mere phrases and words do not belong to Louis Napoleon, unless pros- 
perity md ma a different nature from adversity. Your Chambers are about 
to be prorogued, your splendid fétes to the Industry of All Nations are past, 
there is surely now time to turn a thought on the poor prisoner of Amboise. 
In the intoxicating fairy-land of the Hotel de Ville, when hundreds and thou- 
sands of souls poured the wide stream of flattery and incense around you, did 
the thought never occur, ‘ Where is Abd-el-Kader ?’ In the splendid ar- 
ray of the élite of the warlike and noble army of France, in her Champs de 
Mars, amidst the enthusiastic cries of ‘Vive Napoléon!’ did no pang shoot 
across your m, ‘* Where is Abd-el-Kader >’ In the delicious groves of 
St. Cloud, surrounded by the Commissioners of the Industry of All Nations, 
with flattery of diplomatists, and ladies hanging on your smiles, while the 
most conspicuous, from her yw | ey hung upon your arm, did it 
never occur to you, ‘ Where is Abd-el-Kader ?’ In these hours of glory may 
I not demand of the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, (today the President 
of the Republic,) whether it may not be reserved for him, and him alone, (if 
he follow the instinct of his own frank and fearless nature,) to save the 
honour of France, by observing the capitulation of the Emir. 

‘Can it be possible, mon Prince, that the miserable warfare of the Ka- 
byles, much less your own fears, that the act of liberating Abd-el-Kader 
should arrest you in the accomplishment of a just and meritorious action to 
which your proclaimed opinion has committed you; and not alone meri- 
torious, but demanded at your hands by those keen feelings of suspense, 
agony, and suffering which your own breast can better appreciate than any 
other living man? Are such trifling’ qualms as I have described to permit 
you entirely to lose the real point of view of this generous and just question. 

he nephew of Napoleon would indeed be an object of pity, if not of con- 
demnation, were he to be turned from the route of clemency, and to be 
paralyzed in his ‘ plus beau élan de générosité.’ 

“ Believe me, the opposition to the Emir’s deliverance, whether from your 
army, your Chambers, or your Government, or even the loss of more of your 
brave army in Algeria, can never hold a moment’s comparison with removing 
an historical and ineffaceable stain from your country and the French name, 
with respect to which no remedy would exist. If Abd-cl-Kader was to die 
in Louis Napoleon's prison, there would be the blot no waters of Lethe could 
ever wash out. ; es 

“If you now longer hesitate, who can pronounce if you will remain with 
the power for this noble achievement? Louis pane bs 7 Louis Napoleon, 
notwithstanding his princely parole, in durance vile. Louis Philippe be- 
came an exile, and Louis Napoleon was raised to govern France. Can Louis 
Napoleon imitate the scourge under which he was himself striped, and can 
he range his hitherto honourable name with that of a D’Aumale or « La- 
moricicre in a treacherous and broken promise, contrary to all the rules of 
war and of civilized nations ? 

“Tt is not, mon Prince, that I recapitulate all these arguments to force 
your noble mind to the rectitude of a proceeding which your declaration be- 
fore Europe substantiates in your own words even stronger than mine; but 
it is fer the cvject of demonstrating the fatal consequences that may accrue 
to your own magnanimity if further delays intervene or are permitted. In- 
form me, then, what has La Valette done in his negotiations with the Porte 
as to affording another residence in the East to the great captive. Inform 
me of the position in which matters now stand as to the negotiation between 
General Aupick, your present Ambassador, and the Sultan. Inform me, 
fact, mon Prince, whence the delay in your resolves? What is your present 
determination? For the love of Heaven and your own glorious name, 

“* Take the instant way ; 
For Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast: keep then the path. 
s o . . . 


If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost ; 











Or, like a — horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pa 


vement to the abject rear. 
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October 4, 1851.] 


Poe . " . . . = oe —— . . . . 
: you may leave, under timid vacillation and fearful prejudices, to 
Neus snecessor to supreme power in France the crown of glorious 
meee aad liberty to Abd-el-Kader, with which you might now decorate 
qm iz aud I still believe faultless bow. 
your conclusion, mon Prince, I do not add (by way of menace to a soul 
A In who knows no fear) the determination that I have arrived at, if 
lke Joe st appeal, produces neither result nor positive data of hopes of 
this, my ‘shall immediately give to the public and to the world the corre- 
ee and letters, copies of which are in se possession, of the Duc 
sees and General Lamoriciére, as I have pledged myself to do in my 
sp in the House of Lords. ‘ 
4] would not wish to bear hardly upon the Due d’Aumale, who may re- 
ire pity and commiseration for princely weakness, and who may have 
at the hands of others; but for General Lamoriciére, who evinced to 
ey (brave soldier, as all declare him to be) neither generosity nor 
»] faith, in not securing to himself (when he was Minister of W ar) the 
jiverance of the man whom he had deceived and betrayed in the eapitula- 
tin with the Emir, I think and feel no public exposition of the transaction 
ean become too notorious, — : 1 
«Waiting with great anxiety, mon Prince, your answer to this last appeal, 
[have the honour to be, ever your sincere friend, 
Vane LonDONDERRY. 
“To the President of the French Republic, &c. &c.” 
The President to the Marquis. 
** Elysée Nationale, le 13 Sept. 1851. 
«Mon cher Lord Londonderry—J’ ai recu votre lettre du 25 Aout. Vous 
ne rappelez les infortunes de Emir Abd-el-Kader, ce que je trouve bien na- 
turel; mais vous me demandez si le pouvoir a changé mon cour! Vous devez 
ager me conniitre pour savoir que les honneurs & mes yeux ne sont qu’un 
fardeau, impuissant 4 eblouir mon esprit ou a paralyser les nobles disposi- 
tions de mon me; lors done que je ne finis pas tout le bien que je desire, 
, ie ne peux pas. 
+8 ee iatentions font pas changé vis a vis Emir; j'ai trouvé la Porte 
Ottomane trés bien 7 a laccueillir; mais j'ai trouvé pour le moment 
. grands, 
des obstacles trés grand: n ‘ rs z 


« Le Ministre de la Guerre a été voir Abd-el-Kader, il y a peu de jours. 
Il l'a trouvé trés resigné; lui a fait comprendre qu’il fullait attendre en- 
core, et il a taché d’adoucir sa position par tous les moyens ibles. 

* * * * + a 


“ Yous voyez, mon cher Lord, que je vous parle avee franchise; je sais 
combien votre cour est noble, vous comprendrez ma position et les devoirs 
quelle i ae ; ; 

“ Recevez l’assurance de mon intime et haute estime et d’amitié¢, 

“ Louis Naporion.” 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 

















of 1841-50. of 1851. 

Lymotic Discascs......0seeeeeecscecseceees cocccccccccccccccccce SRIS cooe 622687 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 461 eoce 43 
Pabercular Wiecases ......cccccccccccccvcccscsescccccsccccccece 1,790 ecoo | T. 
Diseases of the Ii: ° 4 cose 110 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vesse 317 31 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the oth ° 986, 77 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 695 60 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c........ cece #) 5 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... 103 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 58 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c . 2 
Malformations... 32 5 
Premature birth 216 32 
Atrophy. 215 22 
Age... 454 45 
Sudden... 237 8 
Violence, 551 58 

Total (including unspecified Causes) .......seceeeseeees 10,349 958 


Letters from Agram mention the arrival of an English consular agent in 
Seutari, who had been sent from Bucharest to inspect the Servian and Bos- 
nian territory, with a view to furnishing data as to the practicability of a 
railroad between the Danube and the Adriatic. 

A letter from Constantinople, in the Milan Gazette of the 23d, announces 
the arrival there of several Austrian officers, on their way to Persia, where 
they are to organize military schools. They have received 200 sequins 
(about 2250 francs) each for travelling expenses, and their yearly salary as 
professors is 600 sequins ; besides which, they are to have a palace to them- 
selves at Teheran, and two servants each to wait upon them. 

Mr. John Merryweather was on a visit at Collingbourne for his health ; 
he suffered from disorder of the digestive organs, and consequent affection of 
the nervous system : in a sudden paroxysm of madness, he killed his sister, 
Mrs. Short, and then killed himself. He was much attached to his sister, 
who had been his nurse during his illness. A Coroner's Jury gave a verdict 
of “Temporary derangement.” 

Mr. Evans, a bookseller on Snow Hill, has been fined 5/. at Guildhall for 
sending a dangerous parcel to the Great Western Railway for conveyance to 
the country. ‘The parcel contained vesta matches enclosed with a number of 
books: the porters noticed smoke issuing from it. There is a fine of 104. 
for sending such things to a railway without giving proper notice. Mr. 
Evans said he had put the matches in the parcel at the request of a customer 
in the country ; who had seen him use them, and desired some to be sent to 

im as a favour ; and he had not thought it necessary to give notice to the 
railway company, as the matches formed an insignificant item in the 
parcel. The Railway Company intend to prosecute in every case that they 
Giscover. 

Mr. Williamson, landlord of the White Hart public-house, in Castle Street, 
Long Acre, deposited three checks for 29/., a O/. bank-note, and four sove- 
reigns, in a dark place adjoining a cellar. Subsequently, he found that the 
money and checks were gone. He suspected Levi Langley, his potman, of 

aving stolen them; and took him before the Bow Street Magistrate. Lang- 
ley protested his innocence, and suggested that his master should make a 
more diligent search. Sergeant Thompson was directed to inquire into the 
matter. In the place where the purse had been deposited, he found a sove- 
reign; searching further, he discovered a burrow of rats; and ripping up a 
ee, he discovered purse, note, and checks, much gnawed by the ver- 


Smith, a gravedigger of Glasgow, not having returned home from his 
work at Bridgeton for several hours after he had been expected, his wife be- 
came alarmed, and went along with a beadle to the burial-ground. There they 
Were horrified to see a hand sticking up from the earth of a grave which had 

aen ip. Poor Smith was speedily dug out; his body was still warm, but 
life was extinct. 

The coasts of the United Kingdom have been visited by very stormy wea- 
bi The wrecks reported are numerous, and in some instances with loss 

ife. 

News has arrived of the loss of the ship Hindostan, on her voyage from 
Whitby to the St. Lawrence. On the 25th August she encountered a heavy 
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gale ; on the 27th there was an extensive leak, and the vesseMsodg? 
settle down. The master ordered out the launch, but only }j 
the mate could be induced to enter it; the remaining nine } Wg 
crew were panic-struck, and would not leave the ship. The boat kept in 
the wake of the sinking vessel. Presently the mainmast fell, the ship gave 
a lurch, and went down. The nine men'perished. ‘he people in the boat 
were picked up next day by a passing schooner. 








KIKTHS, 

On the 24th September, at the Rectory, Hertingfordbury, Herts, the Wife of the 
Honourable and Rev. Godolphin Hastings, of a daughter. ~ 

On the 25th, the Lady of Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., Liverpool, of a 
daughter. 2 

On the 27th, at Brussels, the Lady of the Rev. G. F. Master, of Stratton Rectory 
Cirencester, of a son. +s 

On the 27th, at Longford Castle, the Viscountess Folkestone, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Down Amney, Gloucestershire, the Wife of Captain Charles Tal- 
bot, R.N., of a son. 

On the 28th, at Ickworth Park, Bury St. Edmund's, the Lady Alfred Hervey, of a 
son. 

On the 28th, at Major-General Vernon's, Hilton Park, Wolverhampton, the Wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Vernon, Coldstream Guards, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Cromarty House, N.B., Mrs. George W. H. Ross, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the l4th March, at Otago, New Zealand, Alfred Chetham Strode, Esq., Resident 
Magistrate and Sheriff of Otago, third son of Admiral Sir E. Chetham Strode, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., of South Hill House, near Shepton Mallet, to Emily, second daughter of the 
late William Bortow, Esq., of Cottenham House, near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

On the 22d September, at Cheltenham, Arthur W. Jones, Esq., Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B., to Marianne 
Russell, third daughter of the late Major Francis Russell Eagar, H.M.’s Thirty- 
first Regiment. 

On the 25th, at Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, Hugh Darby, only son of the Rev. 
Edward Pryse Owen, M.A., of Bettus Hall, Montgomeryshire, and Roderic House, 
Cheltenham, to Harriet, only daughter of the late Samuel Smith, Eeq., Hon. E.1.C.S., 
Madras. 

On the 26th, at the Catholic Chapel, Shepton Mallet, and at St. John’s Church, East 
Horrington, Wells, Somersetshire, the Lord Huntingtower, of Grosvenor Square, to 
Katherine Elizabeth Camilla, youngest daughter of Sir Joseph Burke, Bart., of 
Glinsk Castle, county of Galway. 

On the 29th, at Trinity Church, Brompton, and the Roman Catholic Church, 
Cadogan Street, Hugo, Baron von Reinsperg, Austrian Service, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late William Hale, Esq., Shiplake Court, Oxon, 

On the 30th, at Teignmouth, South Devon, Frederick Wale, Esq., Forty-eighth 
Regiment B.N.I., son of the late General Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B., of Little Shel- 
-_ Cambridgeshire, to Adelaide, fourth daughter of the late Edward Prest, Esq., 
of York. 

On the lst October, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sheffield Neave, Esq., son of 
the late Sir Thomas Neave, Bart, of Dagnam Park, Essex, to Mary Henrica, daugh- 
oe David Richard Morier, Esq., late her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary in Swit- 
zerland. 

On the 2d, at Langley, Bucks, the Marquis of Chandos, to Caroline, only daughter 
of Robert Harvey, Esq., of Langley Park. 

DEATHS, 

On the 25th February, at Mount Leura, Victoria, New South Wales, by a fall from 
his horse, Charles Wightman Sievwright, second son of C. W. Sievwright, Esq., late of 
the Royal Fusiliers; in his 21st year. 

On the 2ist July, in the wreck of the Pacha, on his passage from Hongkong to 
Calcutta, William Briscoe, Esq., M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, her Majesty's Sixty-first 
Regiment, youngest son of the late John Briscoe, Esq., of Bathford, near Bath; in 
his 27th year. 

On the 22d September, at Aswarby Park, Lincolnshire, the Lady Sophia, Wife of 
the Hon. W. C. Evans Freke, and sister of the Earl of Harborough. 

. On the 25th, at Lichfield, Mr, J. J. Cato, of the Three Crowns Inn; in his 98th 
pear. 

. On the 29th, at Blackheath, Lady Nelthorpe, Widow of the late Sir Henry Nel- 
thorpe, Bart., of Scawby, Lincolnshire ; in her 71st year 

On the 30th, Louisa Georgina, second daughter of Sir Francis Desanges. 

On the Ist October, in Mecklenburgh Square, Thomas Edward Sherwood, Esq.; 
in his 91st year. 

Lately, at Lyons, George Lord Calthorpe; in his 65th year. 

Lately, at Hammersmith, Mary, Relict of the late G. H, Clapp, Esq., barrister- 
at-law; in her 90th year. 

Lately, at Camperdown West Lodge, John Sturrock; in his 9lst year, He had 
been seventy-two years in the service of the Camperdown family. 





POSTSCRIPT. = 


The Town-Council of Aberdeen have conferred the freedom of their 
corporation on Sir James Graham ; and have at the moment of investiture 
been favoured by Sir James with one of his notably good speeches, Sir 
James has been a visitor to his especial friend and political confidant the 
Earl of Aberdeen, at Haddo House ; and his casual presence was seized 
by the Aberdonians to add his name to the list of princes and illustrious 
men whom they have at rare intervals placed on their burgess-roll as 
honorary citizens. The resolution to protfer the freedom was voted una- 
nimously by the Town-Council on Monday; and the ceremony of inves- 
titure was performed at a banquet in the Town-hall on Wednesday, at 
noon,—the early hour having been fixed to suit Sir James's convenience, 
because he had beforehand arranged to travel into the South on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The Earl of Aberdeen, and all the guests at Haddo 
House besides Sir James Graham, were invited. Accordingly, Lord 
Haddo, and Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P., were present; the Earl of 
Aberdeen, perhaps from some motive of delicavy not stated, was absent. 
Two or three hundred of the principal inhabitants of Aberdeen were ad- 
mitted to the feast. 

The Lord Provost briefly initiated the ceremony with a “special bum- 
per”; declaring his certainty that what the Town-Council were about to 
perform would be acceptable to the generality—nay, to all. He did not 
omit a reference, which had a sad significance in Sir James Graham's 
ears, to the last occasion when the Council was assembled in the hall to 
perform a similar duty to an eminent statesman now no more—“ None 
regret the death of Sir Robert Pecl more than the citizens of Aberdeen.” 

The Town-Clerk then read the diploma; which set forth, in the usual 
form, that the freedom had been conferred “ut observantiam testarenter 
in hominem reipublice administrande peritissimum.” The burgess- 
ticket having been ticd round Sir James's hat, “with a flowing red ri- 
band,” and the decorated hat having been donned, Sir James bowed to 
the citizens; and then, as the “ youngest burgess of Bon Accord,” he was 
called upon to make his acknowledgments. 

He commenced with an explanation, that his presence at Haddo House 
had been simply in performance of the duties of private friendship ; and with 
a tribute of warm praise to his valued friend for his conduct of the diplo- 
macy of Europe in difficult times, in such a manner that “ his integrity and 
fidelity to his engagements, his love of peace, and straightforward love of 
truth, had won for him the esteem of ae In giving thanks for the 
honour now conferred, Sir James said he took it as a tribute of “‘ general ap- 
probation,” not implying perfect agreement in every partic ular of conduct. 
‘It is right, I think, that in judging the conduct of public men, its general 
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tenour should be alone considered ; and if, upon the whole, the pote think | suppose that the people of England will, at the present Pre 
° a 
who Thay 


that conduct praiseworthy, then it is but reasonable that they should confer | restoration of the Corn-laws. Any gentleman in this assembly 
upon them their approbation.” : ee feel disposed to say the reverse of this is either deceived or ignorant “ 
He stated the impression made on him as a stranger by his visit to the - of this country; or else—an alternative which I should fons the 
eee een cand. dln: AA Gey a eal Cael agen | Sten te be chen tha bee een 
commerce were natural allies; tha ey acted and reacte € eceive ers. 1at beimg the case, the quest; 
ps rs each other. But I never happened to tee this theory so practi- | consider is, what are we to look to, and a todo?’ Special burden oy 
cally illustrated with so much effect as during this short visit. To begin — fall upon agriculturists, and they have a just claim to relief = 
with ere. I ane meets aes Se any rat of ge page | om. paouueeneee 5 hen pe ex —. is undoubtedly ~ 
agement than on my friend’s estate, whic ave just left. I< n ant, b s the general expenditur " 
ma to remember, when I resided on the Border, eeing Aberdeenshire Fear this, because I see in Parliament some grutinnen who eall the 
and other cattle, lean and in bad condition, passing to the South to be put | ‘farmers’ friends,’ but who merely say so with their lips and do not i vee 
on better pasture, to prepare them for the London market. How different | their professions. I saw these * farmers’ friends’ last session, who said { to 
is the case now! I paid a visit the day before yesterday to a tenant-farmer, | had abandoned all hope of protection, and yet allowed money to be voted le 
and there I saw a hundred cattle tied up and feeding for the London market. such a thankless, useless, mischievous war, as that against the Caffy ar 
And feeding on what? On oilcake from Russia and —— raised by guano | Africa. Those are men who do not act up to their professions of perma = 
from Peru. Commerce and agriculture are thus going hand in hand together. | ment; but do you in future look to those who will go for a reduction _ 
Well, these cattle, which even in my memory were as I have described them, | neral and local taxation.” be- 
are now improved here by the best breeds, until they have become the very Mr. Smith Child, the other Member for the Northern Division also 
prime stock in our London market, and compete with the finest cattle in said, “he should be unworthy of the position he occupied, and w 
the world. But recently a tenant-farmer from Aberdeenshire competed | deceiving them, if he did not say, that, looking at the country PAY mt 
at Smithfield with all England, and carried off more than one of the 9 the state of opinions in Parliament, and the condition of trade he ent 
Looking still at the mutual relation of agriculture and commerce, steam has, | 26 no prospect of a return to protective duties,” ’ d 
as it were, brought into a h-» _ land ; - bs ae this —_ 
more apparent than here ? am told that the supply to the London marke - T3 ’ wa - : 3 , 
hence ine depended, not long ago, on steam navigation. Now there is a of og Bay eee ph ee at bee —— the riband 
land competition, with the usual effect of reducing the price of conveyance disp ah Mor seg Scone placed at her Ma jesty’s 
to London; and thereby a yaees » increased to he sumer of o a, isposal.— Morning Chromete. 
and the cost is also diminished to the consumer. Prices being reduced on . 5 ' . 
the other side of the Tweed, is that advantageous to ‘Aberdeen I had the The Earl of 14 (Charles Cecil Ne a Jenkinson) died at his 
pleasure of getting a hasty look at your beautiful harbour this morning ; seat, Buxted Park, Sussex, yesterday, in his sixty-seventh year, The 
when I saw some of the finest ships in course of being constructed, and I | deceased Peer filled the office of Steward of the Household’ under gir 
was told that one builder had orders for as many as he could execute in two | Robert Peel’s Government from 1841 to 1846. He was the third Bay}. 
years. And as regards the construction of those vessels, you are ahead of all | has left no male issue ; and the title has become extinct. ; 
others ; for my anee the gallant 6797 —— _ ~— oe _— celts aphilaaligiciaieie 
yachts beaten by the Americans, and I am told that the bow of their ccle- The Arctic expeditions sent out by Government under Captain Aust} 
brated yacht is extremely like that of the Aberdeen build : and if there be a) ong by the Hudeon’s Bay Company under Sir John Ross, fons a 
hint to be taken, I am sure my fellow-citizens will improve upon it, and to English ports on different days of this week; and Commander Pull. 
make the Aberdeen build yet more worthy of your enterprise and intelli- neatenter taneted Mnadt & Ge Adninie. to wten t h en, 
gence, and that your ships may continue in time to come, as they have in | ¥°S o he He ge ioe Meine es ® 2 Moerhanea a the overland 
time past, to carry our commerce to the most distant port that is washed by | S¢arch Ae Aas made ones S Se CS ewe Ee Coppermine 
the furthest sea.” River. Sir John Ross s despatches to the Hudson s Bay Company are 
The distinguised names among which his own had been enrolled were re- | published today. They are remarkable for showing that this experienced 
ferred to,—those of the great moralist Dr. Johnson, the famed poet and no- | navigator is firmly of opinion that the story of his Esquimaux, Adam 
velist Sir Walter Scott, of Prince Albert, and of his departed and lamented | Beck, which was sent home last year, and which was to the effect tha 
friend Sir Robert Peel. The name of Prince Albert reminded him that the | Sir John Franklin’s ships were wrecked in Baffin’s Bay, off Cape York 
Queen was now residing in the county of Aberdeen. “I rejoice in this. I | jg perfectly true. He has considered all the circumstances of apparent 
rejoice that Scotland has won back from England the presence of royalty, and | discredit to that story, but now firmly believes it; and he adds, that the 
that each succeeding season brings the family of the Sovereign to visit the | Nanish Resident and Magistrate at Disco Island also believe it to be 
banks of the Dee. There is a purity and simplicity in the Scottish character conaierastioey 
which are congenial to our gracious Sovereign and her royal consort; and I | cUswOrRy. 











cannot but rejoice that they are training the future Sovereign of these realms | LD > yn 
to love and seapett the MONEY MARKET. 
* Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, Srock Excwanor, Frmay Arreeyooy. 
* Land of the mountain and the flood’; The English Stock Market has been firm. The price of Consols reached 
and without vanity, but with honest pride, 1 am proud to say, ‘ Land of my | 97 on Tuesday; and though a reaction of } per cent has since taken place, 
sires.’ ”’ the lost ground has been recovered in the course of this afternoon, and the 


The last name called for more particular notice. ‘ You said, my Lord, 
that none regretted the loss of Sir Robert Peel more than the citizens of | there is, however, a less amount of Stock pressing upon the market than 
Aberdeen. I am no exception, and I am proud to be included in the num- | there las been for some time, and investments by the public are more ex- 
ber, and perhaps the youngest citizen is the one who laments that loss the | tensive. Money is consequently very cheap; the current rate of interest 
most. It would ill become me upon this occasion to descant on the merits | ypon loans for short periods at the Stock Exchange being 2 to 2} per cent. 
of that distinguished person. Possibly in this company there may be dif- | There is more demand in Lombard Street today, and the rate of discount 
ference of opinion with respect to those merits, but I am sure that there is | may be quoted there as fully 3 per cent. A very large amount of bills be- 
no one here capable of cavilling at them, or who would wish to detract from | come due today and tomorrow, being the 3d and 4th of the month; and 
the abilities and character of him who is now unfortunately taken from us. | there is a consequent demand for money to meet them. It will be seen that 
Iam a living witness to the singleness of purpose and purity of motives of | the French Funds are again declining : but this downs ard movement is re- 
that distinguished individual, and of his earnest desire, possessing the power garded with indifference in our market, except by parties who deal or are 
he did, to further the interest of the community. And, whatever others | interested in French Stocks or Shares. 
may say, I am satisfied that the blessing of millions awaits the mention of The fluctuations of the Foreign Market have been on a limited scale: most 
his name, inasmuch as he was one of the greatest of ministers and among | of the current varieties of Stock, however, are at higher quotations. Mexi- 
the best of men. His greatest reward is yet to some, for I Lrmly believe | can have improved nearly 1 per cent. All varieties of Spanish Stock are also 
that his reward will be eternal in heaven.” — , : a ad | in better demand. Sardinian Stock and Serip, though but little inquired for, 

Sir James coneluded with references to himself and his political position. | are nominally at higher quotations ; the price of the Scrip being from 3 to 2 
“It would ill become me to speak with contidence either of the past or of | discount, and the Stock having been sold today at 823. The prices of the 
the future. The melancholy event to which reference has just been made | Northern European Stocks are without material change. Perhaps the most 
teaches us the uncertainty of life, ‘ what shadows we are and what shadows noteworthy circumstance of the week, is the appearance of the Government 
we pursue.’ My fate is uncertain; but what is past is well stored, and be- | of Sweden’as a borrower, with proposals for a loan to the extent of 300,000/. 
yond our power. Nothing can destroy what is done, and the future is in | put as the dividends will be payable in local currency at Hamburg, the loan 
wiser hands than ours. Whether I may be in Parliament, or in any other | goes not attract the attention of our capitalists. The circumstance is ouly 

ublic position, I cannot say; but this I will say, that I have not been in- | yemarkable from the fuct that Sweden has till now avoided the system of 

ifferent to what myn to me to be the welfare of my fellow-countrymen. | peace loans, which most of the other European Governments adopt 0 readily. 
From time to time I have recognized the justice, from the extended means | \e should say, however, that the object of the loan is the promotion of local 
of information, and the increase of intelligence among the people, that they | improvement ; "and that ‘the capital will be secured by the mortgage of lands 
should have granted to them an extension of their rights. I have acted on | of ample wallow. . 
this principle in past times. I shall make no promises in regard to the The Railway Share Market has been very steady for the last few days, and 
future; but, encouraged by your approbation, I shall continue to pursue, re- | the advance obtained in the early part of the week has been fully maintained. 
gardless of party or personal considerations, that course which I may think | But nothing has occurred to deserve especial remark. The French Shares 
best fitted to promote the public good. My maxim is this—to build as much | are all lower, in consequence of the decline of prices in Paris ; and there does 
as possible on the old foundations ; to improve, but not to destroy. Iam | not seem much inclination for speculation or investment in them. 
satisfied that, upon the whole, the people of this country enjoy more real | SATURDAY TWELVE o'CLOCK. 
freedom, more real security of life and property, than any other nation in The English Stock Market is rather flatter, Consols for Money having been 
the world. Other nations secking equality have lost real freedom ; this na- | gone at 963; the price is now 963 } both for Money and Account. The 
tion, without seeking equality, yet possess it. I value our liberties at a high | transactions of the morning have as yet been insignificant. The Foreign 
price, and I would not risk their stability by any rash change; but from time | Funds are all nominally at yesterday's prices, without the occurrence of any 
to time, as experience demonstrates imperfections, I would, cautiously, yet | pus'ness of importance. The Railway S sare Marke: is st ady at yesterday's 
firmly and decidedly, have them removed. Though prepared to extend, I | prices with but little doing The followin ne the princip.l bargains— 
would not destroy that ancient edifice =~ ee revered, and stood | Great’ Western. 83] ; Lancaster ana Carfsle Thirds, 74 §; Manchester, 
hw my life, and which is the envy of the world.” (Hearty and frequent Sp ffield, and Lincolnshire, 28; Midland, 47 474 ; North Staffordshire, 9; 


quotation of 97 again reached. The transactions have not been extensive; 


* ° > = 
ering accompanied the delivery of the specch.) | York and North Midland, 19. 
When the proceedings were over, Sir James walked to the Royal Hotel | » 195 Sarerpay Two o’CLocK. 
with the burgess-ticket in his hat, and was very cordially greeted by all | The English Stock Market is firmer, a considerable business eg taken 
his fellow-citizens on the way. place at 97 in Consols, although no single bargain of importance has 0¢- 


a | curred. The transactions in the Foreign Market have been confined to the 
At the anniversary meeting of the North Staffordshire Agricultural following—Brazilian, 87 ex dividend ; Mexican, 27} 3 - eer Serip, 4 
Society, held at Burton-on-Trent on Thursday,—in the presence of Vis- | 28, 4is. ; ~ ey Active, 203; Dutch Four per Cents, 908. in- 
> T Pace ep tages arrowby._. | , Lhe Railway Share Market is still in an advancing state, most of the prin- 
count Anson M.P., Mr. M. 'T. Bass M.P., and the Earl of Harrowby, ipal Shares bei d : - han they were in the morning; 
the following explicit avowal was made by Mr. Adderley, one of the Mem- | the followin, wen aper “ed pe eg Ae LS heen Notts, 
bers for the Northern Division of Staffordshire. Mr. Bass, the vice-chair- | ong omens eSh : Breetol end Exeter 794 : ee Far 11g . Chester and 
man of the meeting, having referred to “the important speeches lately | }Joly head, 183 174 19: Eastern Seeniiea él; Great Southern and Western, 
delivered by County Members of great mark and distinction,” asked Mr. (Ireland y 354 6: Great Western, 832 241: Lancaster and Carlisle Thirds, 
Adderley for any light he could afford. On this hint Mr. Adderley spoke— | 7} 3 verh. ; neashire and Yorkshire, 554 ‘6? ; Ditto West Riding U nion, 
‘As Mr. Bass has said, it seems to be the opinion of everybody, and I | 54; London and North-western, 117] 3; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 2915 
kly say it is no less my own opinion, that the feeling of this country has | London and South-western, 84} 5; Midland, 474 4 4; North eg | 
been so unmistakeably expressed as to render it little short of madness to ' 9}; South-eastern and Dover, 198 4%; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 1 
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aad _ oatmeal ésocecoce 963 97 Dutch 2} per Cents ......... 58} 9} 
sper Cent Sie aenennes 953 97 Ditto 4 per Cents . b lb ex d. 
Ditto for r it sduced ..cccees shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1816... 27 
3 per C ag ee shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ..... 89 9) ex d. 
ene .. shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32 3 
Long — aR shut Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 86 8 
Bank ion Bills ee 43 46pm. Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 115 
Bxeheque’ vaste 260 2 Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 01 4 

Stock ...-+++++* a - 4 . > 4 

we? 5 per Cents .....- 85 7 ex d.| Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 20) 1] 
eee er Cente ......- 93 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 371 8 
Belgian 44 “ Comts 22.2.0 103 dex d. Sardinian Serip............. 3 2 dis 
Cae 5 pet » on seamen Ee Ditto Bonds ...........+.-. 82) 3} 
Danish 3 per Cents .....--- 76 8 


Che Cheatres. 

We have often wondered, what definition an inductive philosopher, 
whose dramatic knowledge was confined to the English répertoire, could at- 
to the word “comedy.” Would it signify a throng of people assem- 
ied on a stage, with no other purpose but that of uttering bons mots? would 
it signify a pleasing dramatic tale, imperfectly suggestive of the time and 
habits of a bygone period? would it signify a distorted exhibition of cer- 
tain situations in modern domestic life, where all the serious personages 
talked cut-and-dried sentiment, and all the wags talked nonsense ? These 
gveral significations he might derive respectively from th. Congrevian, 
the modern Elizabethan, and the Georgian schools. But why are the 
productions belonging to all these schools called “ comedies’? There 
must be something abnormal somewhere. ! 
idle word, designed to signify a non-tragedy. Thus, the waterman on 
the hackney-coach stand fancied he was so called simply because he was 
pot a fireman. . ; : 

But on turning from the English to the French répertoire, how easy 
does the definition become! We go to the works of the great Moliére, and 
there we find the principles of comedy practically taught, just as the mu- 
sical student finds the precepts of counterpoint in the fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. The very first piece by which the Frenchman made an impression 
—Ies Précieuses Ridicules —was a pungent exhibition of a folly prevalent 
at his time; and all those of his works which enjoy any reputation have 
this peculiarity, that some vice or weakness, which belonged to his own 
social atmosphere, was exposed with its practical results. This being done, 
and in a dramatic form as simple as possible, his task was done; and the 
nearer he approached the standard of doing neither more nor less than 
this, the more perfect was his work. Superfluous characters, and indeed 
everything that could distract the attention from the main purpose of his 
comedy, he sedulously avoided. F:ven his wildest works, which have 
been called five-act farces, show none of that morbid love of incoherent 
yariety which is such a bane to the English drama. 

Molitre not only wrote himself, but he founded a school, which exists 
tothe present day. Every year brings with it several comedies in which 
his principle of exhibiting a social vice, his unity of purpose, and the ri- 
gorous construction he adopted in his higher works, are all religiously ob- 
served. Mercadet, a posthumous comedy by the late M. de Balzac, very 
recently produced at the Théatre du Gymnase, is the last specimen of the 
sort, Here the vice exhibited is that disposition to fraud which may be 
found even in men of high social position, in an age distinguished by a 
taste fur speculation. The embodiment of this vice is a man whose infi- 
nite ingenuity is shown by the schemes with which he tames indignant 
creditors ; and no further varicty is allowed than in the colouring given to 
the various personages who elicit his peculiarities. The plot is simple, 
but its development is marked by more than one important crisis; and 
hence an excitement is frequently produced. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, who took a benefit on Thursday, signalized the 
event by producing an almost literal translation of this important work, 
under the title of 4 Game of Speculation ; in which he played the prin- 
cipal character, with infinite skill and address. If the inductive philo- 
sopher, to whom we have referred at the head of this article, be a real 
entity, we recommend him to take the earliest opportunity of visiting the 
Lyeeum when this play is played. He will find a new standard of 
comedy rising before his eyes, and get rid of his former difficulty, by the 
conclusion that most of these same irreconcileable comedies, which per- 
plexed him so much, were in fact not comedies at all, but pieces of the 
most various classes, having nothing in common but a common misnomer. 


tach 





A party of gentlemen, each of whose heads is filled with a crotchet of 
modern times, and who glide from verbal dispute into fisticuffs at a dinner 
given by a Vegetarian, and a “ Bloomerist ” assembly held in the house 
of a strong-minded lady, form the basis of a droll little piéce de cireon- 
stanee, brought out at the Adelphi with great glory. The jokes, chiefly 
practical, follow each other in rapid succession ; and the extravagant cha- 
taeters are acted to perfection. 

Drury Lane still prospers wonderfully with its equestrian troop. Could 
itnot with propricty adopt the arms of Kent—a white horse? Under such 
a banner it would always be victorious. 


Fetters tu the Editar, 


THE NEW FRANCHISE. 





= _— . »> Yorkshir it be proposed to extend the elec- 
Sir If, as alleged by the Yorkshireman, it be proposed to exte | where most property consists of live stock, supplied with food by nature, and 


toral suffrage to the learned and literary professions, would it not be practi- 
cable to place its extension to mechanics on a principle at least equally edu- 
cational? = It is said that the scheme contemplates membership of me- 
chanics’ institutes as the test of qualification. If se, inasmuch as eligibility 
to such associations depends little on mental powers or attainments, but on 
money payments, such a test would afford no proof of mental fitness to vote, 
Whilst it would make the franchise purchaseabie, or at any rate place the 
power of conferring it in the hands of the committee or electing body in each 
Institution ; a system open to obvious abuse. If it be intended that only 
existing members of such socicties shall have votes, the exclusion of future 
members from the privilege, however fit to use it, would be an injustice 
scarcely less grave and objectionable. : 

It is now generally admitted that there exists a large body of intelligent 
Working men competent to exercise the franchise well and wisely, who ought 


| the least degree difficult to accomplish. 


“ Comedy ” seems a mere 
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to enjoy it; and it isbecoming a question of great moment, how to draw the line 
between them and the lower orders of the community, in whom the country, 
rightly or wrongly, has no such confidence. Can this be effected by any 
manner of fiscal or rental qualitication ? The practical result of the present 
system is alone a sufficient answer. The intluences which disfranchised 
Sudbury and triumphed at St. Alban’s have met with no check in such tests 
of discretion or independence ; nor is it in their nature to afford it. 

_ True it is, that as the clectoral duty involves moral as well as mental qua- 
lities, no perfect test of electoral fitness is practicable. But is not a qualiti- 
cation which bespeaks one of these qualities preferable to those which afford 
neither? We cannot institate a moral scrutiny; but we may apply a mental 
qualification for the mental function, and, I venture to think, thus secure a 
closer approximation of the means to the end than can be obtained either by 
reut-roll or rate-book. Such a test would at least secure the means of judg- 
ment, and the ballot would protect its exercise. . 

Our experience in examinations, from those for university degrees down 
to pupil-teacherships, and the entire ease and perfect justice with which 
they are administered, make it difficult to understand why an educational 
qualification for the suffrage should have been deemed impracticab!e, or in 
The requisite amount of attainment 
is a question assuredly; but when decided—whether it be simply that of 
writing from dictation legibly and intelligibly, or this combined with a 
stated amount of arithmetic, or both of these and a knowledge of some one 
of the useful arts—its existence in each candidate for the suffrage is far more 
easily tested than in many kinds of examination whereby higher attain- 
ments are continually ascertained. Uniformity of standard would be secured 
by a central board, which should issue papers, instruct the examiners, and 
revise and adjudicate in all doubtful cases. Such a staff of examiners exists 
in the Revising burristers, augmented if requisite by the inspectors already 
stationed throughout the country. The entire work of examination might 
be effected at first in a few weeks, and afterwards in less time. 

Such a system might be adopted either as a means of additional access to 
the suffrage, or in substitution for property qualifications, (saving existing 
votes); or it might be adopted with respect to the mechanics only, whom it 
is in contemplation to cnfranchise. 

The advantages, not hitherto named, which recommend this scheme, ap- 
pear to be these— 

I. The qualification, onee ascertained, endures for life; unlike any other, 
which is subject to constant revision, and may be lost, though the moral 
right to the privilege continues. 

IL. It requires no further registration than that of inhabitancy; which 
must attach to any kind of suffrage in order to prevent double votes, which 
should be rigidiy and easily punishable by fine or imprison vent. 

III. It renders the right to vote accessible to every man untainted by con- 
victed crime. 

IV. It will enhance the popular esteem for education, and greatly furthe: 
its progress. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

I believe that an educational franchise of this kind was originally 


JELINGER Symons. 
Ps. 

suggested by the editor of an Aberdeen newspaper, and enlisted the abl 

support of Lord Brougham. 





GOLD-FINDING IN AUSTRALIA: CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION, 
London, 30th September 1851. 

Sir—Among the probable effects of gold-finding in Australia on the econo- 
mical and social condition of our Southern Colonies, there are two in parti- 
cular to which I am desirous of drawing your attention. 

In the first place, provided always the tield of operations should turn « 
to be as wide and as rich as is commonly expected, there cannot be a dou 
that the productive industry of the whole group of colonies will be deranged 
to the extent of disorganization, not to say destruction. We must not judge 
by Culifornia, where, the country having been almost a desert when th 
gold was found, there was nothing to destroy. In South Australia, Vie- 
toria, ‘Tasmania, and more especially New South Wales, a vast capital exists 
—vast, that is, in proportion to the number of inhabitants—in the form ot 
live stock. The produce of this capital is the staple produce of these coun- 
tries. Their live stock furnishes nearly the whole of their exports, and 
therefore of their imports. Nay, even when their imports largely exceed 
their exports, as frequently happens through the introduction of fresh eapi- 


EFFECTS OF 


| tal from the mother-country, the live stock is the attraction, or in other 


| from a single master. 


words the cause, of the excess; because the purpose of the immigrant eapi- 
tulist, in nineteen cases out of twenty, is to invest his property in pastors! 
husbandry. Speaking generally, all enjoyment and accumulation of wealth 
in these colonies depends upon live stock. The only exception of any mo- 
ment is in the copper-mining of South Australia. With this single excep- 
tion, the great capital of the Australasian group of colonies appears to be as 
destructible as it 1s possible for capital to be. It differs in this respect from 
fixed improvements on land, from tactories and their machinery, from most 
kinds of raw material, from shipping, and even from some kinds of food : for 
it cannot be preserved at all—it inevitably perishes, without un- 
ceasing care and management. The care and management, too, must 
be of a very skilful kind; an art whereof the knowledge, more especi- 
ally as regards tiue-woolled sheep, can only be acquired by considerable 
practice. And, what is still more important with reference to the point which 
1 am approaching, such is the nature of pastoral husbandry in prairie coun- 
tries, that its profitable pursuit requires a large capital ; so that the care and 
management is only superintended by the owner of the capital, and is ne- 
cessarily carried on, in every case, by a number of labourers receiving wages 

It would be wrong to call them his de peu lents; for 
in truth the very existence of his property depends on their choosing to re- 
main with him as servants. Now we have come to the point in question. If 


| the industry of New South Wales consisted, like that of Canada tor the most 


part, in the management of farms of about one hundred acres each, the pro- 
je ty of the managers, it might not be greatly deranged by the discovery of 
gold-dust, because the farmers would be loath to abandon their beloved pro- 
perties ; if it were greatly deranged, stil, considering how little exportable or 
surplus produce is yielded by farming in which the capitalist and labourer are 
one and the same person, both the individuals and the country might find 
ample compensation in the gold-diggings : but in the prairies of Australasia, 
managed by hired labourers, an economical derangement which shall gene- 
rally convert stock-keepers and shepherds into gold-diggers, must have the 
effect of destroying the great bulk of existing capital. That capital is 
so large that many a year may elapse before its value can be re- 
placed by gold-digging. Even when gold-digging shall have yielded 
a value greater than that of all the live stock in these colonies, that 
value will not be capital producing anuual wealth for Australian export and 
import, but will be carried away and dispersed over the world, leaving th 
colonies, with their pastoral industry destroyed, impoverished by the dis- 
covery of gold. The tendency of gold to quit the country where it is found, 
in the hands of those who find it, or who buy it with perishable goods, is 
as remarkable as the highly destructible nature of the present wealth of 


these colonics. Between the operation of these two causes, one can fancy 
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this country: pe > Of a vagabond and reckless 
class, chicily young unmarried men, suc to California ; a class 
i éd to the convicts and offspring of convicts who swarm in our 
colonies, but not greatly superior, and in nowise fit materials for coloniza- 
tion. Add to these the half wild stock-keepers of the Australian prairies, 
and the great mass of convicts and semi-convicts who have surely gone to 
the diggings, and one obtains a glimpse of a social hell upon earth which it 
is sickening to contemplate, and which for that reason is unlikely to 
be improved by the immigration of decent families, 
will obtain plenty of gold. Let us believe it, and, as necessary conse- 
quences, that great quantities of goods are exported from this country, 
that food produced in Tasmania and New Zcaland finds a ready market 
at high prices, and that all kinds of mere trading becomes more 
active than ever in places not far from the diggings; still as the chief 
Australian production will be gold for exportation, and the principal import 
nothing but perisha’ 
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\ gencrated in character as to be wholly unattractive to 
thie better class of emigrants, and will be so precarious with regard to dura- 
tion as to have no effect in establishing a fixed population. Meanwhile, of 
the population which before the discovery of gold was fixed by pastoral 
husbandry, the labouring class will vagabondize as gold-diggers, and the 
masters will be ruined. ‘This master class of pastoral life is the principal 
element of social respectability in the Australian Colonies—the antagonist 
and counteraction of the convict and low Jewish element. Their wealth, 
and their importance as owners of the great bulk of productive capital, no 


less than their position as the true colonizers of the country, and the continual | 


increase of their numbers in proportion to the increase of live stock, give 
them a social and political influence to which it isowing, more especially in New 
South Wales, that the country is not uninhabitable by gentlefolks. Along with 


some people in the towns who resemble and sympathize with them, and ina , 


reat measure depend on them, such as clergymen, lawyers, and doctors, 

ey constitute the ‘ nobility, clergy, and gentry ” of the land, as distinguished 
not from such trading and labouring classes as those of Engiand, but from 
the foul materials which compose the mass of town population in these pol- 
luted settlements of England. If the flock-owners should be ruined and ob- 
literated, the component parts of the aforesaid hell upon earth will have 
their own way in all things, and will stamp all things with the mark of 
their own corruption: New South Wales will then indeed be, as has been 
said of it already, rotten before it is ripe. A mixture of Californian gold- 
getting and Anstralian convictism, untempered by any ingredient of worth 
or decency, may present a condition of society baser and more detestable than 
any that the world has seen. 

It has been proposed, with a view to averting or minimizing such evils, 
that the Imperial Government should promptly and vigorously place the 
Australian gold-field under the restraints of law upheld by adequate force. 
In what manner? by what means? If the promptitude and vigour were 
available, the “ force”? must consist of regiments; and regiments in the 
neighbourhood of gold-diggings would dissolve like masses of common labour 
for hire. There will doubtless come from the Colonics an earnest prayer for 
Imperial troops: but if the danger is as great as is supposed—if the gold- 
field is wide and rich enough to afford gains of 8/. or 10/. a week to each of 
as many people as choose to work in it—regiments sent to the Colonies would 


melt away soon after landing; and this would only be an age costly 
mode of adding to the numbers of an ungovernable population. It seems 


worth noting, that Australia will differ for the worse from California, in the 
habitual dependence of her people on official authority, in their want of self- 
reliance for self-government, and even in their ignorance of the uses and 
administration of Lynch law. 

I have not said that an expedition of soldiers, if otherwise likely to be of 
service, would be too late. The dissolution of the pastoral wealth of these 
colonies may not be so rapid as some people imagine. By means of all sorts 
of shifts and expedients, weak indeed, and of necessity but temporary, the 
live stock, or a great part of it, may be preserved for some time—long 
enough perhaps for enabling us to use a permanent preservative if we could 
but find one, Let us see. 
that our remedial application should exactly correspond with the disease. 
The root of the evils to be guarded against is the scarcity, perhaps the utter 
want, of hired labour for pastoral purposes. It would be idle to send stock- 
keepers and shepherds from this country, because most of them would at 
once become gold-diggers. We should not be sorry, if it were possible, to 
have the use of some slaves, black, brown, or white, whose labour might be 
retained by compulsion in this or that employment. But slavery being im- 
possible, is any substitute for it available ? More than twenty years ago, after 
careful inquiry into the subject, I formed the opinion that our Southern Colonies 
might be easily and abundantly furnished with labour for hire by means of 
immigration from China. The supply would be unlimited, the cost of pas- 
sage small, and the annual cost of the labour in the form of wages singularly 
little; but, above all, labourers imported from China, being ignorant of our 
laws and language, and disposed to adhere strictly to their bargains, would 


not be — to quit their employers for the gold-diggings, or to set up for 
themselves in any other employment. They would prove a sort of natural 


slaves. As such, if we could but obtain plenty of them in time, they would 
preserve the actual wealth of our Southern Colonies from destruction, and 


would paboe their social degradation as a consequence of the ruin of their 
pastoral capitalists. Nay, more, if the immigration of Chinese labour fur- 


nished ample means of carrying on and extending pastoral husbandry, a 
good part of the produce of gold-digging might, instead of leaving the Colo- 
nies without bringing anything to them in return, be converted into live 
stock ; and thus their permanent wealth and population might be augmented 
by the discovery of gold. I am proposing a cana counter-revolution of 
that dismal revolution, both social and economical, which at present threat- 
ens to ensue from the discovery of gold. 

It would be a great improvement upon any emigration of labour that 
has heretofore taken place from China, if means could be found of inducing 
women to emigrate in equal numbers with the men, or at least in consider- 
able numbers. Until this were done, the men would not se¢¢/e in our Colo- 
nies : they would only work there for a time, and then return to China with 
the savings made from their wages. Perhaps the present disturbances in 
China might facilitate the attainment of the fatter object. If once the stream 
were set flowing, hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of Chinese, would 
settle in the Australias and New Zealand ; the productive powers of those 

ountries, and their inducements to the immigration of people of all classes 
from this country, would be incaleulably augmented ; pol thus, good coming 
out of evil, the discovery of gold in Australia might prove immensely ad- 
vantageous to all that part of the world. 

Fearful of trespassing on your space, I will now conclude with the obser- 
vation, that if we had any statesmen not perfectly indifferent to Colonial 
questions, the subject of Chinese emigration to Australasia, as well as that 
of steam communication by the direct and smooth-water way of Panama, 
would obtain their immediate and serious notice. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. 
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le goods for the gold-diggers, the industry of the coun- | 


From the nature of things it is indispensable | 
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MANCHESTER AND ITS GUEST, 
Tux event of the age is one that has not yet happened, but 
| to happen ; the North of England already feels its influence 
| fraction of the rising sun some wecks before the event can ¢ 
| pass. Queen Victoria is to visit Manche 
is to be visited by Queen Victoria. 

Now Manchester is a very utilitarian place ; its men are 
men, proud of their solid understandings. The genius of Manche 
ter resides in its unadorned factories—those palaces of brick P dl 
whitewash. Manchester takes a sensible view of things—pot ~ 
treme, not aristocratic, nor servile; it tests things by their useful 
ness, their safe mediocrity, their profitableness. But now, this plain 
utilitarian Manchester is undergoing, and has been undergoing fo 
several weeks, a perfect paroxysm of loyalty—un recedented, un. 
paralleled, indescribable. The paroxysm has seized upon the whole 
surrounding district. We have seen some such fever before at 
other times and in other parts of England: when loyalty permits 
its exorbitant sun to shed a passing glow upon the scene, the whole 
| world is usually wearied with details of the phenomenon. The de. 
tails may be always the same, but it is not all the same to the parti- 
cular place brought out for the hour into conspicuous fame by the 
brillianey of the passing light. As on a dull, grey, prosy kind of 
day, a passing gleam of sunshine may be seen to traverse the side 
of the mountains, picking out village after village in single and 
momentary brilliancy, so does the passing splendour of royalty 
show forth each country-town. For the moment, the eyes of the 
world are upon Eatandswill, or Little Peddlington, or Pendleton ; 
and in an ecstasy of self-importance, a burst of gratitude acknow- 
ledges the fountain of all honour : the windows of Little Peddling- 
ton reflect the passing sun, and the pleased inhabitants think, in 
the local pride of their hearts, that their window-sashes can almost, 
on occasion, equal in responsive splendour the sun itself. 

But of all local localities Manchester is the one that takes this 
local illustriousness most ecstatically to heart. With practised ex- 
perience in commercial credit, the whole of the enjoyment is dis- 
counted, by anticipation. Prophetic descriptions vie with the 
minute accounts of “ our own reporter” elsewhere in minuteness 
and elaboration. As usual, Manchester excels ; so does Liverpool; 
so does Pendleton, and all that belongs to Manchester; so does 
Toxteth, and all that belongs to Liverpool. Elsewhere they de- 
scribe triumphal arches that have been ; but Pendleton deseribes its 
triumphal arch that is going to be—minutely, down to the wood 
that makes it and the paint that clothes it. Elsewhere they wor- 
ship the ground that royalty has trodden upon; in Salford they 
worship the ground that 7s to be trodden upon. 

The genius of the district—and is not Manchester the political, 
commercial, intellectual, and practical metropolis of the empire, 
unapproached save by Liverpool? And by Salford too—yes, we 
must not forget Salford. The genius of the district, we say, was 
| piqued to be great in its invention, and quite original. Liverpool 
| is to enrol a guard of honour, comprising a thousand of its noble 
| youth; and some aspiring suggester hints that preference should 
| be given “to those gentlemen who responded to the call of Ma- 
| gistrates on a less interesting occasion in 1848.” Manchester 
| collects and displays an immense host, twenty thousand strong 
|—of charity children; and we read how, in one part, “the 
large children” are to be advantageously disposed. The Al- 

dermen and Councillors are to come forth in crimson and 
furred splendour, rivalling that of ancient London. The 
“gold chains or rather collars” of the Aldermen are mi- 
nutely described, down to the lining thereof; but the con- 
| scientious reporter promises, at the earliest opportunity, a fuller 

account! Manchester displays its cemmenenbeat tact in a most 
| delicate attention: the furniture of the Queen’s retiring-room, the 
| decorations of the hall, nay, the very cards of admission, are to 

be “ chaste.” The genius of Manchester is the first to appreciate 

the graces of royal private life, and to typify its approbation thus 

publicly, thus ingeniously, thus delicately. No voluptuous car- 
| pets, no table-service of immoral tendency, no meretricious card of 
admission! But the delicacy of Manchester is equalled by its 
mastery over circumstance—circumstance the raw material of 
events—a Napoleonic and Ellistonic mastery: by the help of jets 
d'eau a la Versailles, a “ hitherto stagnant pool,” “ fronting the 
Royal Infirmary,” “ will be made to assume a lively appearance.” 
The poetic delicacy of Manchester invention will not need the hint 
that the jets of embellishment might as well be perfumed. 

Manchester will be beautiful. Tow blest is royalty! As Venus 
walked, flowers sprang up at her feet, winter became spring, and 
the parched plain of summer smiled with vernal loveliness. As 
Queen Victoria travels by special train, Liverpool becomes chival- 
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| rous, Manchester beautiful; Salford is gravelled like a park, the 


factory blooms ornate, and the stagnant pool before the Infirmary 
grows lively ! 

How blest is royalty! To the factory workers, who are there 
always, the factories are not ornate; to the infirm, that stagnant 
pool is not lively: but the poor you have always with you, royalty 
only once in a way. 

How Manchester loves royalty !—it is so successful! ; 

How Manchester loves itself! and how charmingly it will be 
described, when Prince Albert publishes the book that he must 
write about the visit which he and his Queen had the good for- 
tune—the “ privilege,” as the saying is—of paying to that delight- 
ful retreat! 
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7 TO RETRIEVE THE FALSE POSITION IN 
me IRELAND. 


paracy has made its election, to stick to its Ptolemaic astronomy, | 


: -Apostolic miracles, and its political despotism. The Pope 
= Foe gbtened by his own failure in the role of re haien:, 
back into reaction, dependence on France, servile reliance on Aus- 
tria, and more servile submission to the dictation of his Cardinals. 
Dr. Cullen, editor of a work that maintains the Ptolemaic theory, 
stands on the most Ultramontane dogmas of polity, but will tole- 
rate national education in Ireland if the students be not mixed 
Catholic and Protestant together. And the zealots of the Church 
will put forth miracles which the orthodox cannot effectively re- 
udiate. Rose Tamisier is tried in France for complicity in 
getting up 2 false miracle ; but the evidence suggests an idea that 
the woman herself may have been a vision-secing victim of delu- 
sions practised upon her. The Univers tells the story of a girl in 
Italy who saw visions and arose whole from a grievous sickness, 
blisters falling from her pure and without eflect. Not long since, 
a Roman prince, whose allegiance to the Church was doubtful, 
was buried in a vault; the body age 2 > from the coffin, and 
nothing but smoke remained: facts tolerably authenticated; but 
what then? So also is the conversion of a Jew, whose heart had 
been much hardened, but it was miraculously softened by a vision 
on entering a church. The Jew is converted—there can be no 
doubt of that; but what then? It is the non-essential facts 
which are proved ; the cardinal questions rest on faith. But it is 
useless to discuss miracles at this day; their repetition only 
attests the untenable position which the Romish Church has been 
forced to assume. It has taken its stand on mediwval polity, 
ante-mediwval science; and the miracles follow as a natural se- 
quence : it is bound therefore to defend those miracles. A thank- 
less and perilous task, but needful; or else it must surrender 
altogether. 

Meanwhile, a curious serics of phanomena is going on in Ire- 
land. The Queen’s Colleges still tind students, Papal prohibition 
notwithstanding ; priests minister to the scholars, and do not 
seruple to certify to their behaviour. The National Schools 
are well supported, excepting where the famine has swept them 
away. You see divisions at Boards of Guardians in which the 
Roman Catholics stand by the schools right heartily. An in- 
telligent tourist in the West of Ireland, who has just been visit- 
ing Galway, notices that the priests are losing their command over 
the people; a fact corroborated by what we have heard. This 
growing independence of the people is partly brought about by 

schism between a purely Jrish party in the Church, headed 
by Dr. Murray, and an Ultramontane party, headed by Dr. Cul- 
len ; y it is due to the concussion which the country has lately 
sustained, which showed the vanity of mundane authority and un- 
settled all the relations of life; partly to the working of the priest- 
dreaded National education, which has for some years been ele- 
vating the condition of the Irish youth above the level of the hedge- 
priest. We noticed that development some years back : the youth 
are now growing up to manhood ; and even before they reach that 
stage, they virtually become teachers of their parents. The in- 
fluence of mere priestcraft is declining ; and we see with satisfac- 
tion that the Anti-Papal movement has not positively driven 
the advanced guard of Liberal Catholicism back upon its rear. 

Simultaneously with this promising state of matters morally, 
we notice a financial state which on the surface is not so promising. 
Farmers have been fecling a scarcity of labourers, dead or emi- 

ted. But parishes also are feeling a scarcity of ratepayers ; and 
in various degrees they are mostly protesting against the repay- 
ment of the advances made in their time of trouble: one union 
goes so far as repudiation, others claim mitigation of the demands 
upon them, the rest postponement of the liquidation. They can’t 
manage it, they say. ‘The same tourist notices the indifferent 
success of the Irish in recovering from the recent visitation: even 
the immigrants from England or Scotland succeed doubtfully, 


having reckoned too much, perhaps, on the effect of their own | 


activity in stimulating the industry of whole districts. The 
people seem to be helpless. It is a peculiar trait of the Irish cha- 
racter, that they are unusually governed by circumstances: at 
home, they are desponding, helpless, thriftless; let them emigrate, 


and if they go to a town, or to a settlement that gets on ill, 


they get on ill—they remain Irish, unimproving; set them in a 


colony that gets on well, and they will get on. It is useless to de- | 


plore this want of self-reliance ; it is simply a fact, and a fact needful 
tobe borne inmind. The Irish need to be more governed than the 
English: their rulers should be their teachers, leaders, and ex- 
emplars. Is all done that might be in that behalf? The un- 
energetic Irish might follow examples, if landlords would do for 
them what Sir Robert Peel and Lord Derby have recommended— 
set an example; or if, as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton advises, 

‘vernment were to undertake the duty of agricultural fugleman. 

rd Clarendon appointed agricultural lecturers and teachers ;— 
what has become of them? In more than one place the Poor- 


Victoria, | 


} 


ess-beneficence resides under that brilliant diadem. For | 
: ; have in other parts of Ireland and in England. The present 


| 
| 
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law Guardians are trying to convert the ablebodied labour which 
has been thrown upon their hands to reproductive purposes. A 
priori you might suppose, that if a large mass of ablebodied labour 
is converted for the nonce, in the lump, to pauperism, the proper 
way to counteract that would be to convert it in‘o self-support- 
ing labour. They have tried at Cork with some success; as they 


law, indeed, opposes obstacles to the plan; and, we would ask, 
have the heads of the Poor-law department inquired, explained, 
and given judgment on this subject? No, it remains un- 
explored. Again, much might be done to promote migration of 
capital into Ireland, if the working of the Eneumbered Es- 
tates Act were accompanied by the publication of specifie in- 
formation, in the cove Gazette and in the journals, as to the 
amount, quality, and position of land now rendered marketable. 
No one in England has a clear current view of the land available 
for purchase and speculative cultivation in Ireland; but a mere 
notification in the Gazette or the morning journals would perfectly 
answer the purpose. It would not only facilitate but suggest 
motives to purchase. Such are only specimens of the points on 
which Government might ally itself with the great bo y of the 
active Liberal Irish population ; and by favour of that alliance, it 
might even oni and cast into oblivion the discords, false 
alliances, and fulse conduct, into which it has been betrayed by its 
Anti-Papal legislation. 


THE PRESS AND ITS ADVERSARIES. 

Frerpom of the press is what most of us in England will stand up 
for, except when it tells against ourselves ; and then we are in- 
clined to think that the freedom ought to be stopped in that par- 
ticular direction. The Zimes made free with the Aldermen of 
London when they went over to Paris on the Exposition visit ; and 
now that they have met in their own hall to thank Paris for itz 
hospitality, the Aldermen, or rather some of them, are for setting 
the Zimes right. The mode of doing this was peculiar. The 
Times ridiculed the Aldermen for their awkwardness in festive af- 
fairs ; made sport of the Lord Mayor, who was always too late, and 
seemed, as it were, to be left behind by all his party, as though they 
were ashamed of its being seen that he belonged to them: the 
Times quoted the opinion of Lord Chesterfield, that the Corpora- 
tion is corrupt and selfish ; and pointed to the manifest fact, that 
those who are really the principal people in the City do not, or will 
not, get into the Corporation. Alderman Sidney complains of the 
aspersions, denies the imputations, and quotes passages laudatory 
of the Corporation, from speeches by the late Sir Robert Peel and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. It would be hard if the host could 
not command the testimony of his guest after a jolly dinner! 
You might quote such passages from the speeches of distinguished 
persons, al refute them by passages from speeches delivered in 
Parliament by the same persons, almost simultaneously. The 
speeches by the late Sir Robert Peel in '43, when Humphery was 
Mayor, and by Lord Lansdowne in °48, under the auspices of 
Hooper, do not prove that Alderman Musgrove was not a laggard 
in ’51, or that Lord Chesterfield did not think meanly of the Cor- 
poration in the last century. To meet the Zimes, Alderman Sid- 
ney should have shown that the Barings and Rothschilds were in 
the City Senate, that he and his colleagues were dignified, his 
chief punctual, and the passage from Chesterfield a fabrication. 

But why meddle with the press at all? Such meddling is 
profitless work, unless you mean to carry it out altogether on the 
Austrian plan. There is no logical or practicable medium between 
absolute freedom of the press in matters of opinion and absolute 
suppression. In matters of fact, indeed, refutation may be possi- 
ble, and then a simple counter-statement or a direct appeal to a li- 
bel law is the proper instrument. With facts you can deal; you 
cannot with opinions. They may be bad or good, true or false, 
clever or foolish, virtuous or vicious ; but in any case, opinion is 
not a thing which you can annul by compulsion. There is no test 
of it except opinion ; you can only bear it down by the honest la- 
bour of creating a better opinion, or by the not less honest labour 
of impregnable conduct. 

As soon as you enter into a war with opinion, you enter into 
that kind of contest to which we see the Government of France 
committed. Having once begun to coerce journals for their opi- 








nions, and by the very act provoked a controversy, the Govern- 
ment, to be consistent, has betrayed itself into the absurd necessity 
of prosecuting every man who differs from it. A criticism on the 
general merits of capital punishment has ended by placing four 
editors of the Avénement du Peuple in prison; La Presse is re- 
| peatedly prosecuted, not for libellous statements of facts, but for 
independent opinions expressed with great skill and power: edi- 
tors, in facet, you may a mt as the prosecuted or the impri- 
soned class; even the rational Bareste of the République, whose 
| writing is always of the mildest, and who only sympathizes too 


| closely with the “prisoner of Ham,” has been prosecuted. The 
controversy is carried on with all the powers of skill and eloquence 
on one side, and all the powers of fine and imprisonment on the 
other side; present victory being compensated by enduring dis- 
credit. 
| The position to which the Republican Government has com- 
mitted itself is not more illogical and embarrassing than that as- 
sumed by Mr. Ramshay, the Judge of the Liverpool County Court, 
who is arresting people right and left for what they say of him 
behind his back. Sneer at the judge in print, or tell a clerk that 
“he is as bad as his master,” and you are arrested “ for contempt.” 
Mr. Ramshay has recently undergone an official inquiry, on a re- 
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common assumption of some speedy change about to take 1: 
either in the mode of administering the islands, or in their rela’ 
tions to Great Britain. —_ 
Some change, indeed, is highly desirable. 
tish rule in the Ionian Islands have 
fitable or creditable to this country. 








presentation of his incompetency: he seems to have been baited 
and badgered; the evidence at that inquiry demanded his acquittal, 
which he obtained ; and now he stands at bay, flushed with victory 
and determined to punish his assailants. A Liverpool editor has 
actually been sent to prison in Lancaster Castle. The position is 
an untenable one for a judge; but having once begun, we do not 





The results of B,; 
not hitherto been either = 
Great expense has been te. 


see at what point Mr. Ramshay can stop short: he can only go on | curred, with no better apparent fruits than a larze amount of dis. 

creating a larger and larger amount of “contempt,” until some | content and turbulence. ; 

other power stop him. The discontent and turbulence have possibly been in great part 
° mary 





a necessary consequence of the relation in which the two state 
stand to each other. A protecting is naturally regarded “4 
Facts have their falsehood and their unconscious self-reflecting | protected state with nearly the same feelings as a guardian he 
satire, as well as words. The same paper which announced to the | private life is regarded by his ward. The more man or nation 
good people of Vienna the reception of Kossuth on board the Ame- | needs to be protected, the less is either likely to be satisfied with 
rican steamer, contained the account of his trial and conviction at | the exercise of the protector’s authority. The same lack of judg. 
Pesth, par contumace. He was sentenced to be hanged by proxy, | ment that renders protection necessary enzendors discontent, ey - 
with thirty-five of his companions; the proxies being black boards with beneficial control. But after making ample allowance for 
of wood. He was undergoing that supposititious strangulation | such unreasonable feelings on the part of the Ionians, there is a 
precisely at the time when he was enjoying the fresh breezes of the | large residuum of disaffection only attributable to British misg). 
sea and liberty. vernment. S 
The contrast between the fact and the figment is striking —be- The Ionian question is an extremely complicated one. The no. 


KOSSUTH AND AUSTRIA. 





! 
tween the deadly, malignant, choking figment, and the health- | gotiations by which the islands were placed under the protectorate 
ful, hopeful, breathing fact. The figment may stand for the ob- | of Great Britain proceeded on the assumption that the inhabitants 
stinately blind view of Austria, which refuses to see anything in- | were not fit for self-government, and that England was the only 
consistent with her own old predominance; a Viennese view of the | state to which all the other European Powers would willingly in- 
universe, strictly confuted in the fact. The figment is a confession | trust a protective authority over them. The British Government 
too that the desires of Austria exceed her power: she is tyrannical, by assuming the protectorate, undertook to fulfil treaty stipula: 
she would be more so, but she cannot, with all her forces, make | tions framed with a view to perpetuate a fair balance of power, and 
her power equal to her will; and in the impotency of her formal | through it peace in Europe ; it also incurred obligations, partly 
revenge she proclaims to her subjects at once these two important | based upon treaty, partly upon natural equity, to respect the rights 
truths—that tyrannical as she is, she is not so tyrannical as she | and interests of the Ionians; and lastly, it was bound by prior 
would be; that powerful as she is, she is not omnipotent. | obligations to keep in view the interests of the British nation. 

It may be said that the hanging is no more thanaform: but! In so far as the preservation of peace and the balance of power 








forms are the language of office, often more expressive than words. 

The joint phenomenon supplies a curious test for the influence 
of the two contending powers—victorious Austria, and the fugi- 
tive Tell of Hungary. Here is a vast civil and military power, 
with everything at command to enforce its decrees, reéstablished 
throughout the longth and breadth of its territories, and yet unable, 
anywhere, to enforce its control except vi et armis and in detail. 


Possessing vast resources with which it miyht serve the mil- | 


lions under it, and making now and then some questionable at- 
tempts even in that direction here and there, it cannot get up a 
belief that it is a beneficence. 
asks for money and cannot have it; there is no contidence in it. 
With its immense accumulation for defence and offence, it has so 
little confidence in itself, that it must take unceasing and elabo- 
rate precautions against men who are far away in exile or at sea. 


At sea, stripped of all power and means, guest in a strange ship, | 


Kossuth exercises in the country from which he is exiled an in- 
fluence which the Austrian can do no more than envy. Without 
guards, that tangible majesty that doth hedge an emperor, Kossuth 
is safe. He asks not for money, and it is brought to him, unasked, 
by the hand of a stranger. He shows himself, and the people even 
of foreign lands are impatient to meet him. The eds sl of 
Francis Joseph must hire hordes of claequeurs to perform the de- 
light which is to be manifested by his beloved subjects. 

The man who has been driven forth from his usurped govern- 
ment, say the Austrians, isa worthless man, a vagabond, a vaurien, 
a plebeian; a great talker, and nothing more; a schemer, un- 


scrupulous, reckless for others, cowardly for himself, not honest in | 


money-matters. Some of these charges are intelligible enough. Kos- 
suth rose in life entirely through his own talents and a in- 
fluence; he, without high connexions, forced upon the nobles of 
Hungary a series of reforms for which all of them obtained some 
eredit, and many of them retained no small grudge against the 
real author. He, if we mistake not, was instrumental in teaching 
the om cog how, out of the technicalities of the law, they 
might find a sure means of enforcing a kind of Encumbered Estates 
Act, repealing the exclusive rights of fictitious noble land-pro- 
prietors. It is easy to see how unproved reports of dishonesty 
might be levelled af such a man—reports wholly unproved by evi- 
dence, yet proved only too well for the belief of class prejudice and 
even of honest bigotry. 

The influence of that winning voice, say the Austrians, never 
extended further than the sounds could reach, and is now quite 
gone. Strange, then, that Kossuth should have been able to go- 
vern a whole country, to organize combinations, to raise money 
Strange, if his influence has gone so totally, that precautions 
against him should be needed. Strange, if he is that worthless 
creature, that he should be more formidable to Austria than the 
author of some detected swindle. The popular estimation of him 
may indeed have been exaggerated ; but if so, all his factitious in- 
fluence, perhaps even all his true influence, is the creation of his 
accusers. If such a man as Kossuth is deseribed to be by his of- 
ficial adversaries, has any influence, it must be because his country 
is badly governed. The influence of Kossuth in Hungary is the 
measure of Austrian impolicy and turpitude. : 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Various comments or strictures on the administration of the 
Tonian Islands have of late appeared in the newspapers. In itself | 
this is not extraordinary; the administration of the Septinsular 
Republic has, ever since it devolved on the British Government, 
been fruitful in matter for critical remark. But it is rather cu- 
rious that all these recent strictures should be based upon one 





With all its immense power, it | 


in Europe is concerned, the arrangement which placed the lonian 
| Islands under the protection of England may be considered as 
| having been successful. The benefits it has conferred either on 
| the English or Ionian nation are more questionable. The latter 
may justly say that the efficiency of the government has been by 
| no means commensurate with its expense. Taxation has been 
heavy; the finances are in an unsatisfactory condition; public 
works are in arrear; and the state of the law is complained of, As 
for what concerns the British people, the expenditure on fortifica- 
tions and garrisons in the lonian Islands has been great: in 
| time of peace their commercial a is inconsiderable, and 
| in time of war they are more likely to be a costly encumbrance 
than a commanding military position. All these considerations 
must be kept in view if a just estimate is to be formed of the 
changes in our Ionian relations that are understood to be projected. 

They are of two kinds; one originating with the head of the 
Colonial administration, the other with the Lord High Com- 
missioner. The former contemplates the cession of the six lesser 
islands to Greece, and the appropriation by England of Corfu on 
the same tenure as that by which she already holds Gibraltar and 
Malta. The latter contemplates a new organization and distribu- 
tion of administrative offices, that will, he imagines, put an end to 
discontent in the islands. The essential features of these altera- 
tions consist in an enlargement of the financial authority of the 
Legislative Assembly; the addition of one Greek judge to the 
Supreme Court of justice, at present composed of two Greek and 
two English judges; and the admission of certain Opposition lead- 
ers to the Senate and other official appointments. 

The cession of all the islands except Corfu to Greece is a project 
the immediate realization of which is impossible. The protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands was assumed by England with the assent and 
at the request of the other European Powers; their conseut must 
be obtained before it can be terminated in the manner proposed. 
The Powers were willing enough to see England ekindl with 
the administration of the islands; it may be doubted whether they 
will be equally willing to see her relieved from this burden and en- 
riched by the acquisition of Corfu in full dominion. Again, Greece 
is only in name an independent state; any treaty between Greece 
and England without the sanction of the other Great European 
Powers would be nugatory. This project is visionary : its realiza- 
tion must of necessity be remote, and even then it promises little 
good to any of the parties interested. The abandonment of six 
of the islands by Great Britain would renew the contest for their 
possession, to put an end to which was the object of the protector- 
ate. To place these islands under the sway of the Greek Govern- 
ment, as it exists or is likely for a long time to exist, would be to 
subject them to anarchy, oppression, and extortion. And as for 
England, Corfu never can be made by any expenditure an impreg- 
nable citadel like Gibraltar; nor if it could, would its possession 
really add to our military strength in the Mediterranean. 

The project of the Lord High Commissioner is founded on the 
assumption that the serious grievances of the Ionians are political, 


| ° . al te 
/ and the discontent engendered by them likely to be removed by 


political concessions. This is a great mistake. The political pub- 
lie of the Ionian Islands is but a very small fraction of the i0- 
habitants. This Sir Henry Ward ought to know ; for in his con- 
templated arrangemeuts he proposes to place the principal leader ot 
the Opposition, whom he seeks to pod wre in the Senate, simply 
and solely because all the man’s own interest and all the interest of 
Government added to it cannot procure his election to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Neither he nor any of the | yud and busy Tontan 
politicians have a party, in our English sense of the word; Govern- 
ment gains no hold on the people by conciliating them. It is by pra- 
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d conciliatory administration, not by political concessions 
that the Ionians are to be made and kept contented. 
mulation of Corfu are in the main well affected. 
Leovily taxed, and law is better administered than 
under any of their former governments. The troubles 
in Cefalonia—the most unruly of the islands—are not of a nature 
to shake the stability of a government. They have their origin 
in old family feuds, such as long disturbed the tranquillity of the 
Northern and less civilized portion of our own island. What the 
Septinsular Republic wants is a government administered with a 
high hand, but in a humane spirit, and in perfect good faith. Ex- 
ish the debt, keep down the taxes, expend the revenue honestly 


dept an 
or intrigues, 
The rural po 
They are less 
was the ease 


ingul . 
neal publie works ; punish severely all acts of brigandage 
as such, without attributing to them a political character; make 


allowance for the ignorance of semi-barbarous clans, leave industry 
free, and make property and _person secure ; and the Jonians, 
though they may grumble at times, will continue well-affected to 
British rule. But for free institutions—established by laws only 
to be evaded in practice—the mass of the people care not; and 
every agitator, silenced by fair promises or more weighty consi- 
derations, is only an example tempting others to engage in the 
same profitable pursuit. But of all the details of Sir Henry 
Ward's scheme, that which relates to the courts of law is the most 
absurd. If an admixture of Englishmen on the Ionian bench is 

uired for the ends of justice, the English judges ought to have 
at least an equal voice in its deliberations with the Greek judges. 
But this is impossible if the latter are to be to the former in the 
proportion of three to two ; and if, moreover, the former are to de- 
pend for their salaries on an annual vote of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. If the future constitution of the Supreme Court is to be as 
it has been proposed, the English judges had better be allowed to 
retire on pensions at once. 





HOPE ON. 
Even yet the hopes for Franklin’s party are not quite exhausted. 
They have now been out five years, and are entering upon their 


sixth winter; and they had provisions only for three or four years. | 


That last is the darkest fact. Cold they are inured to; many 
winters would not be worse for them than one. That they have 
lost some of their party we know; but they had experience, 
courage, and steady purpose, to keep up their health. It is not 
impossible that they may still be pursuing their way, animated 
aa buoyed up by the expeciation of being the first party to effect 
“the North-west passage.” But their provisions ? 

On this point Dr. Rae, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 


has advanced some cheering evidence, in a letter to the New York | 


Albion. The date of his letter indeed is remote—*“ Fort Confidence, 
North-east end of the Great Bear Lake, October 14, 1850” ; but the 
argument still holds good. 

“ In 1846-7, I wintered at Repulse Bay with a party of twelve men ; only 
two of whom, before arriving there, had ever practised deer-shooting, and 
two others were fishermen. We had little or no fuel that could be properly 
so called; the mud with which our stone house was plastered never dried, 
but only froze; and it was so cold inside, that a man, one night, got his 
knee frostbitten although he had one of his companions under the blankets 
with him. Yet we suffered no privation as cappeted food, except that during 
the shortest days we took only one meal per diem, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, not knowing how late it might be in the spring before the reindeer 
migrated Northward. 

“That we were not much the worse for our exposure to cold and low dict, 
may be inferred from the fact, that in the spring we traced about five hun- 
dred miles of new coast, forming the shores of Committee Bay; in 
doing which, I and one of my men travelled on foot upwards of a thousand 
miles, and were on our return, although rather low in flesh, as sound and 
well as when we started. 

“ When leaving York factory, in June 1846, we had not more than four 
months’ provisions with us; when we 
an absence of fourteen months and twenty-three days, we had still a third 
of our original stock of provisions on hand; showing that we had by our 
own exertions, in a country previously totally unknown to us, obtained the 
means of subsistence for tweive months. Why may not Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party do the same.” 

Three months’ provisions sufficed for nearly fifteen : at the same 
ratio, Franklin’s provisions might serve for fifteen or twenty years. 
Moreover, Dr. Rae may already have met with the missing party — 

“It being the belief of those on whose judgment most reliance can be 
placed that the missing vessels are shut up somewhere between the longi- 
tude of 103 deg. and 115 deg. West and latitude 71 deg. North, it is evident 
that the most direct route thither from the Southward is the Coppermine 
River ; and that is the route I intend to follow next summer, if I receive no 
intelligence that the searching parties of this season have been successful.” 

He had succeeded in building two boats light and suitable for 
the purpose. Dr. Rae’s “next” summer is now /ast summer; so 
that the failure of the ships does not prove that Franklin has 
not already been reached by the cheering hand and yoice of help 
and hope. 


What is the nature of Lord John’s Reform Bill? Nobody knows; 
although the provincial papers volunteer replies to the question, oftener 

nitisasked. If they are not deterred from discussing the nonexist- 
ent, they are kept in countenance by the highly speculative organ of the 
Whigs in office, 

“ There is no doubt,’ says the Glode, “that an infusion of the popular 
element into the Legislature will accelerate many popular reforms, to the 
mputenee of which the richer classes are often not sufliciently alive. Thas, 
@ lower franchise in rural districts will, in all probability, soon settle the 
Game-laws. The admission of working-men in towns will again soon compel 
Parliament to pay more than usual attention to the various schemes ranging 
from downright Socialism to the Partnership-laws, which some of the most in- 
telligent of our operatives regard as means for the profitable investment of 
their small savings. But all these objects are as compatible with our ex- 
isting constitution—in a word, as thoroughly Conservative—as any measure 
ever introduced by dukes.”’ 
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BOOKS. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE.* 
Mr. WARREN’s prose poem in commemoration of the Great Exhi- 
bition resembles its theme in the variety and vastness of its sub- 
jects, and in a sort of overpowering effect upon the mind. The 
visitor who turned his attention from the novelty and singularity 
of the edifice and the gratified throng of human life which filled it, 
to the observation of the things there assembled, could take in but 





| a little of what he saw, and have a distinct impression of less. To 


learn or master any branch of the various “arts and mysteries” 
whose results were spread out befure him, would involve a sys- 
tematic steadiness of application that might be applied more 
profitably elsewhere. The direct instruction from the Exhibi- 
tion was avy Al much limited to the pursuits in which the 
visitor might engaged, or of which at least he had some 
practical knowledge ; and this special use, though limited to 
individuals in the singular, is extensive and vast in the a - 
gate. Its indirect use is of another kind. It may be said without 
hyperbole, that it has brought the ends of the earth together ; that 
it has held up the mirror of truth to many peoples, showing them 
their industrial deficiencies as well as their excellencies, and grati- 
fying their pride as well as reflecting their inferiorities. The “ hu- 
manizing ctects "have been made the most of. Whatever the in- 
direct results of manufactures and trade may be, their primal ob- 
ject is the lower motive of gain; and though a liberal curiosity 
is a good thing, it is but curiosity after all. The animating 
spirit of the Hebrew year of jubilee, of the Olympic games, and of 
the Christian pilgrimages to Rome, were loftier in their nature, 
and probably not less beneficial in their worldly results, if we 
look at things according to cireumstances and a scale. “ Vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona multi”; but they had not a daily press. 
In grasping the Great Exhibition and the topics it suggests, 
Mr. Warren perhaps too much avoids the everyday and earthy. 


| The object of its princely originator—the application of science to 


art and utility, and hence the moral of high and apparently ab- 
stract science—the excellence of various nations in productive in- 
dustry—the peaceful moral pointed by the various productions of 
different countries—the free-trade moral that every nation should 
follow the course which nature intimates—and the pleasing won- 
der of the visitors—form some of the more apt topies. The Crystal 
Palace and its opening suggest to Mr. Warren’s mind remote and 


| incidental things. He begins with the assemblages at the tower of 


returned to that place, after | 





Babel, and in front of the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the 
King set up in the plain of Dura; whence he points the moral of the 
opening service by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the manifest 
superiority of Hyde Park in 1851. The author then runs rapidly 
over the various nations that have contributed to the Exhibi- 
tion, or may be presumed to have assembled there; occasionally 
parading with this ?.~ _ the less polite one of the power 
and conquests of the British crown,—as the sight of Welling- 
ton suggests his various victories, and Gibraltar inspires any- 
thing but a compliment to Spain. The author then plunges 
in medias res; sketching various individual visitors as repre- 
sentatives of classes, and selecting the greatest professors of all the 
sciences, who were or might have been there; the men suggesting 
an allusion to their discoveries,—though there, as elsewhere, Mr. 
| Warren often puts a word for a thought, the label rather than the 
essence. Select objects of exhibition likewise supply him with 
themes,—as the Koh-i-Noor; the glass-hive ; fossil remains; the 
| working of a bee, elaborately commented on, furnishing one half 
of the book’s title. 

The day thus passes in the Crystal Palace. Night comes and 
the rhapsodist is left alone. But his unwearied spirit calls u 
spectres of the past. There are Newton, Laplace, Galileo, an 
other philosophers, all come to the world’s great exhibition, while 
| the author describes and reviews their characters and discoveries. 
| Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, and Alfred, are also 
| there to meditate and comment; and as they vanish with the 
| morning, the author sees a lily, which gives rise to an episode, 
| forming the other half of the title of “ The Lily and the Bee”; 
| and the work closes with a peroration. 

Extensive as these subjects are, many have been passed un- 
noticed in the enumeration. The work, in fact, is over-crowded 
with topies, and their proper development is consequently impos- 
sible. This not only gives a fragmentary but a confused character 
| to the book ; and when the reader has discovered the drift of the 
| writer’s scheme, the execution is often unsatisfactory from bein 
incomplete. No doubt, the reader who is well acquainted wi 
Mr. Warren's topics may by his own imagination fill up the picture 
which is dimly sketched ; but it is the business of an artist to finish 
his own work, not vaguely to indicate form and colour and let each 
person complete it fur himself in his own way. It is like putting 
off a congregation with a text instead of the sermon, or giving 
a bill of fare instead of the dinner. 

The mode of composition is either direct prose, or prose arranged 
in irregular fashion so as to look like verse to the eye. The style 
may vary in pitch, sometimes higher and sometimes lower, but it 
is always characterized by that Ossianic manner which substitutes 
inflation for solid power and is neither prose nor poetry. Mr. 
Warren may demur to our selection of his model, and rather point 
to Queen Mab. But though Shelley’s metre was so far unusual 
in English, that he often employed a sort of lyric measure in blank 

* The Lily and the Bee. An Apologue of the Crystal Palace, By Samuel Warren, 
F.R.S. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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verse, still the metre itself was regular after its own kind, and 
there was both the music and the spirit of poetry. — . 

The appropriate is all in all. The critical and philosophical poet 
bids us put even an ornament in its place. Those passages in Zhe 
Lily and the Bee strike us as being the best which dircetly re- 
late to the subject of the Exhibition and could not be used on 
another theme. ‘To pass heroes and nations in an historical re- 
view, can be done without much difficulty by any under-graduate 
who gets a subject large enough to hook them on. These sketches 
of the different classes of visitors are strictly appropriate to the 
place; they cannot be transplanted, while their real character im- 
parts more of reality to the style. 

“A Queen and Prince are gone! . . 

‘A unit unperceived, I sink into the living stream again !—Nave, tran- 
sept, aisles and galleries, pacing untired : insatiate ! ! 

‘Amazing spectacle! Touchstone of character! capacity! and know- 
ledge ! 

“Spectacle, now lost in the spectators: then spectators, in the spectacle! 

“Rich: poor: gentle: simple: wise: foolish: young: old: learned : 
ignorant: thoughtful: thoughtless: haughty: humble: frivolous: pro- 
found : 

“Every grade of intellect: every shade of character ! 

“Here is a voluble smatterer: suddenly di fited by the chance 

a gg of a curious child: and rather than own ignorance, will tell him 
alsely. 
“There a bustling piece of earth: one of the earth, earthy : testing every- 
thing by money value. 








‘“‘ Here is a stale bundle of prejudices, hard bound together: to whom | 


everything here is topsy-turvy, and discoloured, seen through jaundiced 
eyes. 
Me Here comes one serenely unconscious that he is a fool. 

” — is one suddenly startled by a suspicion that he knows scarcely 
anything. 

X Here is one listening, with seeming lively interest, and assenting ges- 
tures, to a scientific explanation, of which he comprehends nothing; but ap- 
pearances must be kept up. ; 

“There is one falsely thinking himself the observed of observers; trying 
to look unconscious, and distinguished. F 

“ Here is one that will not see a timid poor relation, or an humble friend ; 
as fashionable folk are near. 

“ Yonder is a statesman: gliding about alone: watchful: thoughtful : 
cautious: pondering national characters: habits: capabilities: localities : 
wants: superfluities: rival systems of policy, their fruits and workings : 
imagining new combinations: speculating on remote consequences. 

‘Is here one abhorring England, and her institutions : hoping he sees 
her , downfall, their subversion ? ; ‘ 

* Yonder w one who has committed, or is meditating, great crime ; 
and hoping that his heavy eye may here be attracted, and his mind dazzled 
into a moment’s forgetfulness ; but it is in vain. 

“There is a philosopher, to whose attuned ear the spectacle speaks 
myriad-tongued : telling of patient sagacity : long foiled, at length—or sud- 
denly—triumphant : of centuries of misdirec abortive toil: of pain, suf- 
fering, privation : of one sowing what another shall reap : 

“ Here is a philanthropist—thinking of blood-stained slavery. ‘ 

“ Of millions, dealt with as though they were the very beasts that perish : 
bought: sold: scourged: slain: as if their Maker had not seen them, nor 
heard their groans, nor treasured their tears: nor set them down against 
the _—— Reckoning. 

“ 
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Quickly, as though thou hadst not been. a 

Let the place that knows thee now, 

Know thee no more. 

Let the grass grow again, where grew the grass so short a while ago 

Let the wandering winds blow freely o’er the site where s} » tas 

The gleaming Wonder of the World. 

Let world-wide pilgrims come, 

In all time hereafter, unto this sceptred isle, 

This little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This Blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

To that green spot : 

And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 

Here It stood.” ‘ 

| §Sobe it. The great should pass away at the climax of their 
greatness, even though nature would allow them a longer date. 

| The hero should fall in the moment of victory ; the high-mettle J 

| racer be shot when his course is run; the Crystal Palace yanish 

when its function is fulfilled—not struggle on as a vile corpus on 

which experimentalists may try a succession of failures, froy 

the “ winter garden” for invalids, through all the phases of public 

and private jobbery, till the world’s bazaar reach that terrible 

contrast to its palmy days and “ does not pay.” 


10NC so late, 





HOSKINS’S SPAIN AS IT Is,.* 

| Tne meritorious feature of Mr. Hoskins’s tour in Spain is the ex. 
| tent and manner of travelling; the defect is want of incident and 
| observation upon life. The tourist entered Spain from the Eastern 
frontier by Perpignan, and threaded the provinces of Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, Murcia, and Granada, to Gibraltar. From that stifling for. 
tress, whose heat was scarcely bearable in April, he went on to Cadiz 
and Seville, and thence to Madrid by Toledo ; passing through 
La Mancha en route, after making various excursions from Seville, 
When he had exhausted the capital, he visited the Escorial, and re- 
turned to France by way of Bayonne; journeying through Valla- 
dolid, Burgos, Vittoria, and Pamplona, besides diverging to Leon 
and other places. 

In pursuing his travels, Mr. Hoskins adopted the best mode for 
seeing the people. He took the diligence when he could get it, 
“ eross country ” vehicle as it might be; when there was none he 
hired a sort of carriage ; when neither was at hand he and Mrs, 
Hoskins mounted their mules. The travellers were as little fas- 
tidious in their choice of accommodations ; they took the best inns 
when they could get them, and when needs were put up with the 
worst. This, it may be said, was a species of Hobson's choice ; 
but it was taken in a cheerful spirit. They were assisted in bear- 
ing the inconveniences of Spanish travel by two French gentlemen 





they fell in with ; one of whom stood sentry over the cooking-pot 
to guard against the infusion of garlick or other Spanish delicacies, 

The extent of his tour, and an active untiring habit, carried Mr. 
Hoskins through the more remarkable parts of Spain, and enabled 
him to see the most curious objects. His mode of travelling, his 


ere is one, little thinking that he will suddenly fall dead tomorrow : | experience as a traveller, and a knowledge of the language, gave 


having much on hand, both of business and pleasure. 


“ There is one tottering under the weight of ninety years: to whom the | turned to account. 


grasshopper is a burden: leaning on the arms of dutiful and lusty youth : 
gazing with glazed eye : silent with wise wonder. 

* Here sits a laughing child, upon a gleaming cannon. 

‘“* Yonder is a blind man, sightless amidst surrounding splendours : but there 
is one telling him tenderly that he stands beside the statue of Milton.” 

Some of the men of science are interesting, not only for their 
science, but because Mr. Warren allows himself space to develop 
them. 

“Yonder are the twin sons of Science, Le Verrier and Adams—a noble 
pair, in noble rivalry: England and France! Speaking modestly of their 
aren discovery, though one which would have gladdened the heart of 

ewton—— 

“Uranus, saith one,—discovered by the father of our living Herschel, 
at once doubled the boundaries of the solar system; and, at a distance of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two millions of miles, is observed somewhat 
disturbed in performing its journey: the two astronomers, separately bent 
on discovering the cause, by a rare application of transcendent science, suc- 
ceed at length in detecting the attractive influence of a remote unseen orb—a 
new planet: Neptune—as far beyond Uranus as he beyond Saturn! at 
thirty times our own distance from the sun: two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty millions of miles off: moreover, not only pointing out where a 
planet would ere long be found, but weighing the mass of the predicted mys- 
terious visitor—numbering the years of his revolution, and telling the di- 
mensions of his stupendous orbit. 

“ Behold, at length The Intruder! attended now by Satellite, gleaming— 
in cold, shadowy, remote splendour—and graciously visible, first, to the eyes 
7 patient twins of astronomic science—Neptune, now just five years 
old! 

** Yonder is Bessel, the Prussian astronomer, discoverer, at length, of 
the distance of a fixed star !—sixty-three billions of miles off !——nearly 
seven hundred thousand times our own distance from the sun—which is 
ninety-five millions three hundred thousand miles away! And this utterly 
inconceivable distance exactly measured, by means of a common yard-mea- 
sure !——And there is another telling an incredulous wonderer that we have 
weighed The Sun! and his planets——even Neptune!—ay, down to the 
pound-weight avoirdupois—and even,—for the fastidiously exact,—down to 
GRAINS :——and they are standing before an instrument which can weigh to 
the ten-thousandth part of that grain! 

_ ‘There is the French Foucault: who has shown to our very eyes, and 
since this marvellous palace was opened, the earth moving on its axis! 
creating a new motion in the pendulum, independent of that actual one 
given to it by the earth, at the point of suspension.” 

This is the close of The Lily and the Bee, when morning has 
come and the rhapsodist has finished his address to the flower. 

‘* Go then, Thou grand One of the Present, grandly into the Past. 

And for the Future, 

Leave no trace behind, but in the Mind, 

Enriched, expanded, and sublimed. 

Only a noble Memory, 











| 
| 





thou, to sensuous eye, 





him facilities for observing the people, which he only partially 
His mind was less directed to actual life than 
to the past productions of human genius. The churches and 
other edifices, with the pictures and articles of verti they con- 
tained, diverted the attention of the professional artist too much 
from that which is more looked for in a book of travels, and would 
have been more interesting at the present moment—* Spain as it 
is.” Mr. Hoskins also refers too much to history; giving the 
story of nearly every town or place he comes to, if it was in any 
way distinguished. These things are all done well, especially the 
artistical descriptions and criticisms; but the reader does not ex- 
pect the matter of a guidebook in a narrative, and therefore feels 
disappointed. 

If the catalogué raisonnée portion of the volumes were se- 
parated from the account of the tour, the book would be attractive 
as well as informing; for Mr. Hoskins is quite capable of de- 
scribing men and manners as well as scenery. He has the artist’s 
eye for forms, colours, and grouping; he has a perception of “ cha- 
racters and humours,” and an utilitarian’s sense of production, 
especially in agriculture. This is a picture of agricultural skill 
and industry from the South-east of Spain. 

**The scene before us was one immense hive of industry; the roads and 
fields were crowded with labourers, carts, and oxen. The hydraulic art of 
the East is the useful legacy which the Moors left to the Valencians, and 
this mighty plain is covered with a network of canals and aqueducts. The 
Arab shadoof is there; and my old friends the Eg yptian sakeeas creak on 
the plain as the oxen drag round the stiff wheels whieh raise the strings of 
water-jars from the wells. It is unfortunate that the peasants do not rely 
on their own resources, sink wells, and erect more of these wheels, rather 
than depend on their nets of conduits when there is no fish to catch. The 
Guadalaviar, spanned with noble bridges, which may be presumed to be no 
longer and stronger than at times may be required, now scarcely contains 
suflicient water to supply the washerwomen busy at their work. . 

“It is bold to attempt to draw the outline of this beautiful and interesting 
view, but impossible to colour such a picture, and do justice to the splendid 
gleams of light on the surface of the sea and on the distant hills, the gor- 
geous tints of the immense plains, exhibiting all the hues of the richest car- 
pet, and then such a lapis-lazuli heaven above as in Italy or in Eastern 
ands could alone be equalled.” 

And again, with more of wild scenery mingled with the in- 
dustry. 

“ At Abareque we left the high-road to Madrid, and turned more into the 
mountains. ‘The cultivation of the land exhibits unwearied industry, fields 
above fields, in terraces. At different parts, where it is very hilly and there- 
fore more difficult to irrigate, the contrast is very striking between the 
ped and almost barren soil, and the rich brilliant vegetation in the plain 

neath, * * * * * 

* Spain, As it Is. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq., Author of ‘* Travels in Ethiopia, and 
Visit to the Great Oasis,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Colburn and Co. 
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"The situation of Xativa is ificent, at the foot of a fine range of 
4 ith a picturesque castle, fatiguing to reach on a hot day like 

_ but if the heat and fatigue were ten times greater, it should not be 
this; > The ruins of the castle are by | extensive, and many parts of them 
‘dently of the times of the Moors; the solidity of the tapia-work is ex- 
evidently ® and there are cisterns, and also arches circular and pointed, evi- 


dently very ancient. The small church, with its pointed arches, is more 


«The view from the summit is really magnificent. The foreground is 
endid, consisting of bold and almost perpendicular rocks, crowned with 
spl catioDs, wild shrubs growing in the crevices, and goats feeding on the 
f ty pasture ; below lies the city, with its cathedral and other churches, 
pay more modern buildings mixed with orange and some few palm trees ; 
th old from the extreme narrowness of the streets, appears to be one 
~ of houses. Surrounding the city is an immense plain, perhaps the most 
err in the world, divided into small square fields, every one of them sur- 
: unded with its channel of water, planted on each side with a row of mul- 
perry=trees, just now bursting into leaf. The contrast between their light- 
foliage and the rich deep colour of the corn and beans is very strik- 
re and has a beautiful effect. Beyond this plain are several villages, with 
thelr pretty churches, and fine ranges of mountains.” 

At the same time, not very far off, people were emigrating, 
owing to excessive drought; and in Castile and the Northern pro- 
yinces natural advantages were neglected through pride or lazi- 
ness. Such are the contrasts in Spain, that it is not safe to form 
q judgment from one province to another, scarcely from one dis- 


trict to another. A, ac? ; 

Mr. Hoskins recommends a tour in Spain as a variety, and con- 
siders it practicable even for ladies or families; but that those who 

ish to see the country should avoid the easy mode of steaming 
along the Mediterranean coast and calling at the ag aa cities, 
as there is not much to be seen in them that is really Spanish, and 
nothing on the voyage. = one, however, attempting a Spanish 
tour, except perhaps along the high-roads to the capital, should be 
accustomed to travel, willing to rough it, and prepared to take 
men as they are, and without English condescension or supercili- 
ousness. At St. Raphael, a place between Segovia and Valladolid, 
Mr. Hoskins encountered shameful imposition, and a terrible 

ight in travelling ; and the means of locomotion are never of the 
best, excepting the regular diligence between large towns. The 
inns are more adapted for students of manners or artists than for 
a family of respectable British tourists. This is a sample, with 
an account of inns in general. 

“From Baza to Venta de Baul, three leagues, our route lay over wild 
plains, rarely at all cultivated; and it was very late and dark when we ar- 
rived at the miserable venta, in as miserable a hamlet. 

“ There are three classes of inns in Spain, the fonda, the posada, and the 
venta; without mentioning the paradors, which are like posadas, but less 
frequently met with, and the case de pupilos, which are only cheap boarding- 
houses. A fonda is the hotel of Spain, and seldom found except in capitals 
and large towns ; and there good rooms, excellent beds, and such dinners as 
have always something eatable, even for the most fastidious, may reasonably 
be €: at the moderate price of about five shillings a day for board and 
lodging. Bachelors, who have not the best rooms, even less. 

“ The is the genuine Spanish inn; and in out of the way places, 
where no diligences are expected, it is always a toss-up how it may turn out 
—heads, there is nothing in the larder, tails, there is: but with patience 
and perseverance, and a little soft-sawder, the landlord or landlady, who at 
least know where such things are to be got, will procure something for your 
dinner, or before morning to fill up the void the evening meal has created in 
the basket. The walls of the posada are always clean, as if just white- 
washed. The linen of the frequently rude but good beds is beautifully white, 
and the J pangeed often edged with broad lace. The floors show no signs of 
dirt, and are generally covered with pretty matting. A few fleas in the sea- 
son may skip about, but are seldom found in the beds ; and the more dis- 
gusting animals are certainly, at this season at least, uncommon. I must 
confess Mo mi agreeably surprised with the Spanish posada, being much 
neater-looking and much cleaner in reality than I expected. 

“ The venta is the solitary road-side inn of the lowest description: no- 
thing should be expected to be found in them but good bread, and often de- 
licious water, cooled in jugs of argillaccous porous earth, like the Egyptian 

s. The ventas have often a fair outside; but such as they were in the 

ys of Gil Blas and Don Quixote, such are they now. Let those who wish 

to learn Spanish idioms and study Spanish wit and manners rejoice when 
chance throws them into a venta for an hour or two, but not for a night. 

“ At first we were told that there was not a room disengaged in the venta ; 
and we had the dismal prospect of sleeping in our galera, which is anything 
but weather-tight, and the night is bitter cold ; but, with a little persuasion, 
we got a small room with a comfortable fire for ourselves, and the landlady 
gave up her chamber to the French gentleman. 

“There is often as much difficulty in arranging parties in the Spanish 
ventas and posadas as in the time of Don Quixote; and ladies are now not 
unfrequently obliged to pack together as they did then. 

“ The landlady herself, with her moustachocs and dirty dress, was but a 
poor guarantee for the assertion that the beds were clean; which, however, 
they proved to be; and we had a good supper of stewed fowls and fried pota- 
toes, thanks to Monsieur L keeping strict guard of the pot, that garlic 
and other forbidden things were not put in. 

“Such a scene presented itself when we entered this venta as Teniers 
only could depict. Above a score of the most picturesque rascals this world 
ever produced were seated in every variety of attitude around an enormous 
fire in the centre of the floor. There were costumes of Andalusia and Va- 
lencia, rich and poor, merchants and beggars; nor was beauty wanting, for 
im one corner sat as fair and pretty a blue-eyed girl as I have seen in Spain, 
and her presence seemed to sharpen the wits of the younger men, Half-a- 
dozen of the guardia civile, noble-looking fellows, were smoking their cigars 
and enjoying the fire like the rest. An old woman was taking an immense 
= of stewed meat and soup off the fire, and placing it before three fine- 
ooking men, who had just arrived, and were seated on low stools round a 
little table, almost Oriental in its form. ‘They helped themselves with 
spoons, and slowly and deliberately dipped and redipped into the pan, one 
after another, until their appetites were satistied, when the old woman put 
it on the fire again for the next arrival. Otiers were drinking, and all en- 
Joying the fire, and certainly it was a glorious one. 

“ At the other end of the barn was hung on the walls some of the harness 
of the mules, which by the strong light of the fire beaming through a very 
wide doorway could be distinguished in the most comfortable eg of the 
building, partitioned off for the stable ; and the jingling of their bells and 
the strumming of the guitar of a gay Andalusian, glittering with silver but- 
tons, formed music of the venta. ‘There is no lack of fun in these Span- 
ish caravanseras ; tune follows tune, ballad after ballad, and jokes and wit 
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| general conclusion of his doctrines. 





abound, frequently until long after midnight, and sometimes a dance winds 
up the evening’s amusements.” 

Remarks on the — and economical condition of Spain are 
scattered through the volumes, and some stions offered, judi- 
cious, but impracticable, because they imply a change in Spanish 
society, if not in Spanish nature. The confiscation of the Church 

sroperty Mr. Hoskins thinks was a mischief, because it has not 
en properly followed up. The conventual cle did really 

superintend the cultivation of their estates; their successors, 

doubtful of their title, do not. In fact, the Church alone seems 

latterly to have had life and energy in Spain. These facts on statues 

ap year to be as good a proof of it as the conclusion Mr. Hoskins 
educes. 

‘“‘ As Napier says, the fate of Spain was decided at Vitoria, but the statue 
proposed to be erected to the Duke has not yet been raised. We must, how- 
ever, recollect, that it has never been the custom of the Spaniards in any 
age to erect statues to their great men who do not happen to have royal 
blood in their veins, except in the churches; where it appears to have been 
the policy of the priesthood to represent to their admiring congregations, the 
great and intellectual of the land worshiping at the altars, and bowing to 
the Virgin and the Saints. We have seen no monuments to their brave sol- 
diers,—to their Cid, to the Great Captain, or any of the heroes of the Moor- 
ish wars; none to the discoverers of the New World—Columb Cortes, or 
Pizarro; and, except to Florida Blanca at Murcia, not one to their states- 
men or poets and other distinguished literary men; and, strange in this bi- 
goted land, none even to their great cardinals and archbishops,—who, how- 
ever, generally took care to erect their own useful monuments, in the shape 
of benevolent and permanent institutions. Humboldt, fifty years ago, re- 
marked, that ‘we may traverse Spanish America from Buenos Ayres to 
eng and in no quarter shall we meet with a national monument which 
the public gratitude has raised to Christopher Columbus or Fernando 
Cortes.’ The Inquisition and the priests, whose influence may be traced in 
almost everything in Spain, mee have been reluctant, perhaps, to see marble 
statues of the great men who have ennobled the country, erected in the 
market-places, lest their flocks might admire them more than the painted 
saints in the churches, especially when they balanced their respective 


achievements,” 


FRANCIS NEWMAN’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 

Turse lectures were originally delivered at the Ladies’ College in 
Bedford Square. Their delivery, the preface tells us, ‘‘ was a sud- 
den thought, determined on and be in a fortnight’s time.” 
This fact, the author intimates, should be received as the apology 
for 3 | imperfectness of form, and for a direct and dictatorial man- 
ner; but the opinions and thoughts themselves are the result of 
long consideration, and are unaffected by the circumstances under 
which they were put forth. 

The lectures may be considered under two aspects,—as an expo- 
sition of received knowledge; and asa a of opinions, 
which if not absolutely new, will be consi heretical in 
political economy, as well as by many persons who are not econo- 
mists. In the expositional part, the ment and selection 
of the subjects, with the manner in which they are impressed by 
statements or illustration, are the chief things. second feature 
—the promulgation of such doctrines, for example, as Le pg 
in soil only exists by commen, and that the landlord has no 
right either to unused land when anybody requires it, or to any 
additional value which the growth o population or the tenant's 
improvement imparts—is matter of discussion, more than of literary 
criticism. 

The plan, or method of presenting the succession of branches, is 
rather sufficient than felicitous or striking; the illustrations are 
often forcible and impressive. An ietagbestery lecture explains 
the essential differences between the savage and civilized states of 
society, in which last alone wealth is produced, and touches upon 
various topics which are afterwards handled at . The origin 
and growth of private property—the nature of capital, pro- 
fits, wages, and interest—are explained; gold and silver money, 
and primitive banking, briefly touched upon. Distribution, its 
utility and necessary profits—the effects of competition, and the 
laws of price—the nature of fixed and circulating capital—popula- 
tion and the distribution of employments—complete what may be 
called the received section, with the exception of currency or 
“money and its representatives.” On the topics just enumerated 
Mr. Newman does not much differ from the generality of econo- 
mists, or he will at least have many to support him. In his 
chapters on the history and nature of landed property and rent, 
on the laws of rent and tithes, on various tenures of land, on pub- 
lic reyenue, and on the National Debt, he runs counter to the 
general opinion. On two or three subjects in which he avowedly 
passed from political economy to politics,—as in the chapters en- 
titled Remedies for our Pauperism, but which in reality go to @ 
reconstruction of our social system, he may encounter less opposi- 
tion, because his projects are as yet unlikely to interfere with any- 
body’s interests. : 

When it is said that Mr. Newman does not differ from other 
economists, this remark must be understood as applying to the 
In details differences may 
be found, and he is always a thinker for himself. He receives 
nothing on trust, but, whether right or wrong, makes the opinion 
his own by investigation. He introduces morals into political 
economy ; he brings to the consideration of economical doctrines 
human feelings and an estimate of actual life, as well as more of 
“common sense” than is always found in political economists. 
His illustrations, too, are fresh and striking—impressing forcibly, 


if they do not illustrate ey The following passage on the 
nature of savage and civilized life, 
be taken as an example. 

* Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Published by Chapman. 


the family and the world, may 
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‘“‘ The savage state derives all its peculiarities from the isolation of man, 
In it, each man does everything for himself. He procures his own food, 
makes his own wea) and his own canoe, builds his own hut, and, if he be 
an agriculturist, tills his own ground. His clothes, his tents, and their fur- 
niture, are made by him or by the females of his family. Great resource is 
displayed in all this, and at intervals an extraordinary perseverance in in- 
dustry. Yet the labour thus bestowed is comparatively unfruitful, so that 
the savage is poor and exposed to the severest sufferings in occasional famine 
or violence of the seasons, Nor is this the worst ; but, as no man can be ex- 
empted from the same routine of labour, little cultivation of mind is possi- 
ble ; the materials and the art of writing are unknown, so that there is no 
transinission and bequeathing of thought, and no accumulating of knowledge. 
Man, like the animals, then attains his own small measure of individual per- 
fection, and dies, leaving his child to run the same monotonous race. There 
is little or no perceptible progress in successive generations, while the state of 
individual selt-sufticienc y continues, 

“ Men begin to cease to be savages, and take the first step towards civili- 
zation, when they devote themselves to different special occupations, so as to 
be in a social sense necessary to one another. The members of a savage tribe | 
do indeed need mutual aid for defence against enemies, just as do gregarious 
animals against wild beasts ; and the only political duties and virtues of the | 
savage turn on warlike necessities. Were it not for these, each family | 
might live aj in the wilderness, as in fact they sometimes do. But when | 
division of labour arises, no family can live alone, and the village life be- 
comes essential. The moral and intellectual effects of this are not incon- 
siderable, but my immediate business is with the economical ones. You 
must all be aware how much more profitable labour becomes when it is duly 
organized, If ten Englishmen were wrecked on an empty land, they would 
presently adopt some distribution of duties: some would fish, and some 
would hunt, some would prepare shelter, and one would cook ; but, for each 
to attempt everything, they would see to be ruinous to all. A small num- 
ber of persons thus thrown together, all being known to all, each being an 
object of personal interest to the rest, may live together as a single family. 
Any one who was idle would be observed, rebuked, stigmatized, and, if ne- 
cessary, excluded from the general advantages. No buying or selling would 

needed, all might live on common property; and during the pressure of | 
severe danger, while every life was valuable, perhaps no jealousies or private 
interests would disturb the general harmony. 

‘But the continuance of such a state is simply impossible, nor can it be 

shown ever to have existed historically except for a little while in certain 
religious unions. Even there it is broken up by marriage. Wife and chil- 
dren are not only dearev to each man than are his associates and equals; 
they are more peculiarly his to care for. Hence the man who is more in- 
dustrious, more skilful or stronger than others, desires to devote his super- 
numerary efforts rather to the especial comforts of these so dear to him, than 
of the whole community. This, in fact, is his duty as well as his tendency. 
And when numbers ultals, so that he cannot familiarly know more than 
asmall part of them, the distinction is of necessity made (which indeed ex- 
ists from the first) between the FAMILY and the worty. Within the 
family, there is no buying nor selling, but all that is needed by any member 
is freely received: so much the more, in order to be able to exercise such 
love within, liberality must be restricted without. Within the family, mine 
and thine is not said, but all is ours. But beyond the family each has rights 
against the other; what is mine is not thine, and what is thine is not mine. 
Towards the family, then, /ove is the only rule; but towards the world 
Justice takes precedence of love. Within the family, there is inequality, 
rule and obedience ; in ‘the world, men meet equals: and rivals. Privates 
property is indeed often given away in nascent communities to those beyond 
the family with wonderful generosity, especially food; for hospitality is a 
chief virtue among such : still it is felt as a gift; and from the day that the 
raisers of food become a special class in the society, it becomes ordinarily ne- 
cessary to — the food by offering in exchange for it some useful com- 
modity. This we call barter, which is the commencement of economic co- 
operation.” 

As an instance where the lecturer differs from mere economists, 
when they would agree with him in his main exposition, his esti- 
mate of the uses of privileged guilds may be quoted. 

“In the middle ages of Europe, the chartered towns had an organization 
depending on guilds or cla panies, which taught their art to ap- 
prentices only under special conditions. We have full reason to believe, 
that skill was on the whole as much advanced by this system as by the sec- | 
verer one of caste. 

“Every trade-union or company, while it is moderately well conducted, 
and holds the rich as well as the poor, serves many important purposes. A 

yrominent evil, in that stage which we have obtained, is, the isolation of | 
amilies from all-powerful support, when unforeseen and undeserved distress | 





comes on, A union of different trades, as in a Greek or Roman clan, is far | 
better than of one trade; because it often happens that one trade alone is 
peculiarly exposed to commercial suffering: then the others are able to help | 
it. A union consisting of only the poor members of one trade has little eco- 
nomical use; as of working weavers without the capitalists who employ 
them. But an English -_ in old days took in the rich merchants as well 
as poor shopkeepers, and not only kept up good feeling between richer and | 
— but rescued the poorest from the danger of perishing unseen and un- 

mown. Still, it could not exist without large internal power over its own 
members. The rest of the community ill bore the conditions on which alone 
it allowed apprenticeship; thus the demand for more freedom undermined 
these communities, and reduced them to comparative insignificance. 

“The freedom which we have attained has great economic advantages, 
but so many moral disadvantages as might make one hesitate in choosing it, 
if any alternative were open to us. What is it that often makes the popu- 
lation of an old country village pleasant to us? It is because every. man 
has a character to lose. All have been known to all from youth. ‘There 
may be a few persons bad beyond cure; yet even towards them long know- 
ledge produces a kindly feeling, which keeps them from the worst extremes. 
At any rate, no one can fall into evil courses, nor into distress, without its 
being known and observed ; and common men ure more virtuous when strong 
public opinion watches them. Sucli is the state of a community which grows | 
<ey from within and rather slowly. But a modern town is largely | 

opled by immigrants, unknown to one another and to the old inhabitants. 
Just as a country loses patriotism and organic union, when new settlers come 
in from different quarters so rapidly as to outnumber the natives, so to sus- 
tain the true corporate spirit of a modern rapidly-formcd town is hardly 
possible. Men come to it, not to live there, not because they were born 
there, not because they love the place,—but to get money there : hence they 
have seldom the same attachment to the people, whom in fact they do not 
know. Such considerations belong not to political eeonomy but to politics ; 

et they are not the less important: and if economists diseard them as not | 
‘orming part of their science, they ought to remember far more than they 

that their science does not include the whole of politics, aud is not the | 

sole guide of the statesman.” | 


The great point of difference between Mr. Newman and many | 
other economists is, that he estimates man as a creature and not as 
a machine ; he considers his feelings, passions, and weaknesses, as 


| serving it by law as a town property. But on the outskirts of towns t 


well as his possible or abstract power of producing wealth 

. “as . S 5 . 
following passage exhibits a judicious allowance for a uliar} 
in man’s nature which has been too frequently forgotten } el 
theorists—his want of versatility. ¥ Y Mg 

* As I explained in the preceding lecture, the bette 
supplied, the better are rt remunerated who teres corn naa 
To cheapen food is to add value to clothes and all higher things ; ton — 
clothes a/so is to increase still farther the value of what is less necessary oe 
soon. Hence, the workmen would all be benefited by the progress of tg 
try. The agriculturists would get comforts or luxuries that previous} dil 
not exist; the seller of luxuries would get plenty of agricultura) susie, 
and so on. ’ 

* But in fact, this progress is sadly embarrassed by the failure of our 

tulate. Man has not that versatility of which I speak. He is attache. te 
his locality, as well as to his trade. He likes to superintend his children’s 
education, and therefore to bring up his sons to his own trade, And it is 
hard to break down this sentiment, without impairing patriotism—without 
infusing a too purely commercial soul, which values everything by its mar. 
ket-price. Where to change one’s trade is to change one’s abode, to lose the 
friends of our childhood and youth, to be lost among strangers,—there |q 
ages sacrifices may well be recommended in preference. It demands a 
1igher education, and great progress in rapid and cheap communication, to 
enuble families to separate locally without separation of affection and inte- 
rests. Nor is this all. But when a trade has en learned bya long appren- 
ticeship—when it has been taught by mere routine—when neither the mind 
nor the eye nor the hand has received any universal culture, but all have 
been trained to one thing only—it is so hopeless a thing (or seems so hope- 
less) to change one’s trade, that men cannot be induced to attempt it. Prac. 
tically, therefore, it may be a great calamity to a nation if its industrial me. 
chanism develops itself too rapidly for its individual flexibility; for it may 
produce more of certain articles than it needs or than it has channels for dis- 
tributing, and the workmen by sticking firmly to their trade will then suffer 
want in the midst of abundance.” 

The most distinguishing feature of Mr. Newman’s book, and ip. 
deed of his system, is the axiom that land is the common property 
of the nation, and that no private right of property in it can exist 
beyond its beneficial occupation. This opinion at once strikes at 
the title of all waste or ornamental land. The common, the waste, 
(whether neglected as useless, or retained for ornament or sport,) 
and the pleasure domain, (as a park,) are wrongfully retained by 
their present so-called owners, and are rightfully open to settle. 
ment and cultivation by the first person who requires it, under 
regulations to be fixed by the state. In Asia this opinion of the 
title of the state to the fand is still upheld; in Europe it lasted 
with the feudal system, upon the downfall of which the oceupiers 
eventually got possession of the lands absolutely, and got nd of 
the conditions under which they held them. “The landholders 
assed laws,” says Mr. Newman, “to exempt themselves from 
feudal service, so as to hold their rents for nothing, and presented 
the king with a tax on beer instead.” 

It follows both from the original title of the state and the na- 
ture of the feudal tenures, that rent is really public property: 
James Mill’s theory that all rent should be paid to the state is 
therefore that of Mr. Newman; but with an important difference. 
Mill seemed to uphold Ricardo’s theory more strictly than Ricardo 
himself might have done, and to consider all payments for the use 
of land except the land “ last taken into cultivation” asrent. Mr. 
Newman agrees with those who admit the law of a diminishing re- 
turn to industry, but who deny the power of practically separating 
rent from profit, or a return for money actually invested in build- 
ings, draining and the like, or the progressive improvement effected 
by skill, that is judicious cultivation; yet he would still tax land- 
rents, and that very heavily. As regards ground-rents, or value 
imparted by the growth of population and arising from particular 
sites, Mr. Newman is consistent. Economists have somewhat 
overlooked this peculiar kind of rent, as it has no direct connexion 
with the production of wealth,—though it is rent of the purest 
kind, entirely independent of the action of the landlord, and, unlike 


| agricultural rents, capable of being accurately ascertained. In 


new houses, indeed, the “ground-rent” gives itself; and in old 
houses the actual worth of the erection, compared with the whole 
rental paid for the house, could be fixed as readily as men fix the 
price of many other things which they are about to purchase not in 
theory but with cash. Mr. Newman therefore claims this rent for 
the public altogether. He would not tax it, but take it, and even 
regulate the erection of buildings, by the authority not indeed of 
a central government but of local corporations ; whose revival and 
extension he advocates. The following passage from an argument 
on rent indicates Mr. Newman's ideas on the matter. 

“ Still more clearly does it seem to be true, that building-rents are often a 
burden on the community, especially in the outskirts of towns [by prevent- 
ing the building of houses as soon as would otherwise be the case}. In the 
centre, indeed, of a trading town, near the Exchange and the Post-office, 
land is necessarily so limited and so coveted as a means of gain, that a high 
house-rent could perhaps always be obtained; and if the ground-owner 1s 
not allowed to take it, the builder will get it. In this instance the ground- 
rent is an effect, not a cause of high price. We cannot murmur against 
the existence of such ground-rent, however high, but only at the scandal of 
its having been wantonly granted away te private persons, instead of re- 
vn | ; he land 
Yet, even if there be plenty 
voly 
eit 


is far more extensive, and need not be dear. r 
for all, still when large strips belong to single landlords, their mono 
enables them to ferce prices up, especially as the principal houses on thei 
ground are built for enjoyment not bor trade, For instance, 1 Louden, uf 
instead of a single nobleman possessing a large area of land, say from Rus- 
sell Square northward, builders had been free to erect rows of houses (im 
certain approved dirvetions) without liability to ground-rent and without for- 
feiting the houses themselves (as they do now) when the ground-lease tet- 
minates, the builders would not have been able, fifty and a hundred P—- 
ago, to strain up the prices to the heights they actually have reached, - 
so appropriate to themselves what the landlord has now taken. For if the y 
had attempted this, the abundance of building-land would have tempted an¢ 
enabled other builders to undersell them. Thus prices in past nig 
would have ranged lower, and when, through the increase of —— ll 
demand increased, other things remaining the same, the population wow 
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: y o more and more remote areas; with the sole 
have epreed, just oe meet would be lower, first, by the amount of ponchos 
oe by the fact that the builder would no longer part with the 
rent, to a stranger after one hundred or sixty-three years. 
"ies ears since Mr. Newman's ideas would have been generally 
scouted, a8 involving contiscati n of property in fact, and absurd 
falsehood in theory. The progress of events has brought the world 
their calm discussion. The Encumbered Estates Act has 


or to - - re ~ranler: a 
re blow in the direction of Mr. Newman's principles, for it has 
dely overturned the right of entail in land. The tenant-right 
tation in Ireland, and the “compensation” opinion rising 


on icultural tenants-at-will in England, are based upon 
the principle of Mr. Newman, that it is unjust for a land- 
lord to reap where he has not sown—to take the benefit of a 
tenant’s improvements, or of the additional value created by the 
ress of society. Opinion, confined at present among sound 
thinkers to a few, seems tending towards the conclusion that 
when land is wanted to enable people to live, there can be no pri- 
vate right of property in soils absolutely waste—that the state can 
deal with them. As regards the application of his theories to the 
st, history affords no grounds for supposing that we should have 
c any better either economically or socially had the theory 
been acted on at the outset. If tithes and private ownership in 
puilding-land inflict a burden on the public by discouraging cultiva- 
tion and building, a heavy tax imposed on rent by the state would 


have a similar effect ; and as for the management of the property, | 


(for the scheme implics management,) neither governments nor 
corporations have so managed such lands as they have had as 
to warrant the assumption that socicty would have been any better 
off had the Asiatic or feudal principle been vigorously carried 
out. Nor does a race of great landowners or of a rich leisure class 
in times past appear to have had other than a beneficial effect upon 
the arts whether fine or useful, upon literature, manners, opinions, 


taste, or even upon morals, if we do not consider the abstract, | - 
reading. 


but the actual as exhibited in the practice of mankind. It is very 





questionable whether such a democracy as Mr. Newman's theories | 


involve would be beneficial in Europe, until intellectual and moral 
education is much further advanced ; or whether his system could 
be beneficially worked out, with such instruments in central or 
corporate government as we should yet be obliged to make use 
of. His rema:ks on the sources of unburdensome taxation, in the 
unoecupied lands of America and our Colonies, are true, and in 
theory judicious. Whether a heavy land-tax of the nature of 


rent, and which must of necessity be unequal, as land now under | 


cultivation must be exempt, could be imposed or levied among the 
“ free and enlightened,” when the citizens of New York resist even 
to bloodshed the payment of a trifling quit-rent which they have 
ined to pay, may be doubted ; as well as whether our colonists 
night not hold the same notions, when they become “ free and en- 
lightened ” themselves. 
We think the author’s idea on property in land is the most re- 
markable feature of the book, because it is more completely ex- 
, and seems to have a more practical bearing, as being ad- 
toa ripening subject. ‘There are other opinions broached, 
either as heretical or as new. Mr. Newman repeats, but with less 
fullness of development, the conclusions he has already put forth 
on the perpetuity of the National Debt; and he unfolds several 
plans for the improvement of the people by a more extensive and 
amore real system of corporate local government. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
J00KS. 

The slackness that has distinguished the publishing world of late seems 
to have passed away with September. In addition to greater numbers of 
books, they appear to be of a higher character ; for which the reading world 
is chiefly indebted to Mr. Bentley. 

A History of Classical Literature. By R. N. Browne, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London, In two volumes. 

Scinde; or the Unhappy Valley. By Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant 
Bombay Army, Author of ‘Goa and the Blue Mountains,” &e. In 
two volumes. 

Recollections of Manilla and the Phillippines, during 1848, 1819, and 
1850. By Robert Mac Micking, Esq. 

Memorials of Sir Francis Chantrey, RuA., Sculptor, in Hallamshire 
and Elsewhere. By John Holland. 

Lady Avice ; a Story of the Day. In two volumes. 

Spain As it Is. By G. A. Woskins, Esq., Author of “Travels in 
Ethiopia, and Visit to the Great Oasis,” &e. In two volumes. 





The Elements of Grammar Taught in English ; with Questions. By 
the Reverend Edward ‘Thring, M.A. 
|This book is an expositional essay on ihe nature of grammar; taking the 
glish language as the theme of the exposition, and throwing the mat- 
ter into the form of an elcmentary sclool-book. And a very able book it is, 
both in substance and fourm. Mr. Thring has seized the essential principles of 
grammar as contained in speech, and the ideas about which we speak. He has 
exhibited these principles primarily and more fully in English grammar, but 
illustrated them by oceasional refi rences to other languages. He has managed 
to do this by means of the leading rules in large type with explanations or 
questions printed in smaller, without departing from the manner of a first 
educational book, In his ¢ xposiiion Mr, Thring only aims at teaching the 
road principles of the language, leaving refinements and exceptions to a 
More advanced stage; and he suggests that the progress should be slow, the 
teacher reiterating each lesson in various forms until the idea is thoroughly 
impressed. The book, though intended for the junior classes of National 
or other schools, may be exumined with advantage by persons who have left 
school altogether.] ” ; 
Profit and Discount Tables: showing the Prices at which Articles must 
be Sold to obtain Profit at a certain percentage upon their Inveiced 
Cost, &e. By Charks Ody Rocks, Accountant. 
(A cleverly-arranged serics of tables, designed te show the profit on or the 
discount off any article whose price ranges from a penny to a pound; the 








rates of interest varying from 1} to 75 per cent, and being calculated upon 
the outlay, not the gross price. The selling price, for example, of an article 
costing 4s., is put down with 20 per cent profit at 4s, 9}d.: many dealers 
would sell at 5s. an article costing 4s., and call that 20per cent. The tables 
are casy of reference, and will be found useful to persons who are not ready 
mental calculators, as well as to those who wish to avoid the trouble of cal- 
culation. ] 
Guy's Juvenile Letter-writer. Being Model Letters for the Use of 
Schools and Families. By Joseph Guy junior. 
he series of supposed letters from children or young people at school, to 
their relutions, companions, and friends; designed to serve as models for 
those juveniles to whom a letter is at once a task anda puzzle, With the 
exception of a manner a little too advanced, they are adapted to their end. 
The hints by which young gentlemen at school insinuate the desirableness 
of cakes and other presents, will, doubtless, not be thrown away. } 
Second Series of Questions and Answers on Useful and Interesting Sub- 
jects, Suited for more advanced Learners. By Susanna M. Paull. 
[A catechism on a variety of subjects relating to sciences, manufactures, 
natural productions used in food, &c., which are not, like history, geography, 
or botany, regularly taught in schools.] ri 
The Test of Experience; or the Voluntary Principle in the United 
States. By John Howard Hinton, M.A. 
[An examination of the workings of an Establishment and the Voluntary 
rinciple in America, to prove the superior religious advantages of the latter. 
The book is chiefly a compilation from Reed and Matheson, Dr. Lang, and 
Dr. Baird, an American minister who has exhibited the religious history and 
statistics of his country with the same object as Mr. Hinton has composed 
his book. The case is stated plainly, but not very forcibly; the conclusion 
of course being in favour of the Voluntary principle, and the arguments 


against it as regards America pretty well ignored. The book forms one of 
the “ Library for the Times,” a series published with voluntary objects. ] 


After the example of Messrs. Longman, and with the same object of im- 
proving our reading as we run, Mr. Murray has sent forth a new serial en- 


titled “* Reading for the Rail.” Of the three numbers already published, 


“ The 'Forty-five,” extracted from Lord Mahon’s History of England, is the 
highest in point of character, and the most permanently interesting. The 


essays from the 7imes, occupying a middle place between the common literary 


notice and the papers of the Quarterly Reviews, will form the most various 


or a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scotland, 1745. 
(Murray's Reading for the Rail). 
Being a Selection from the Literary Papers 
Reprinted by permission, 


“ The ’ Forty-five” ; 
By Lord Mahon. 
Exsays from “ The Times.” 
which have appeared in thet Journal. 

(Murray’s Reading for the Rail.) 
The Chace. By Nimrod. With Illustrative Wood-cuts. 
Reading for the Rail.) 


(Murray's 





The new editions, collections, or continuations, are not numerous. The 
most important are the third edition of the Reverend Charles Forster's Life 
of Bishop Jebb; and a volume of Mr, Charles Knight’s National Edition of 
Shakspere—rich in the comedies, the pictorial ~~ and the critical 
annotations. The volume of Chambers'’s Papers for the People contains a 
very excellent article on Lord Brougham. 

The Life of John Jebb, DD. FRS., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, 
and Aghadoe. Ty the Reverend Charles Forster, B.D., one of the 
six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, &e. Third edition. 

The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. The National Edition. Comedies. Vo- 
lume II. 

Chambers's Papers for the People. Volume XI. 

Ranke’'s History of the Popes: and Gladstone on Church and State. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's 
“Critical and Historical Essays.” (The Traveller's Library.) 

PAMPHuLETs, 

Report of a Public Meeting held by the Members of the New Jerusalem 
Church, in Freemason's Hall, London, 19th August 1851, 

La République Une et Indivisible. Par Louis Blanc. 

Historical Calculations, based upon Past Events in the History of the 
World, &e., and the leading Events in the History of Churches and 
Nations. Compiled from a Work entitled “The Mystery of God 
Finished.” 

Letter to Sir John M‘Neill, G.C_B., on Highland Destitution, and the 
Adequacy or Inadequacy of Emigration as a Remedy. By William 
Pulteney Alison, M.D., &e. 

European and North American Railway Terminus. Sydney, Cape 
Breton, the nearest Port in British North America to Europe, 

Air Navigation by means of the Rotary Balloon, By John Luntley. 


FINE ARTS. 
PRE-RAPHAELITIS©M. 

Tue rules of art may be broadly divided into two classes, the positive 
and the conventional. We say conventional, not here in the invidious 
sense in which the term is more currently used, but merely to imply the 
presence of general consent. The rules of perspective, of anatomy, are 
positive rules; there are both positive and conventional rules of light and 
shade, and of colour; those of composition, as teachable under any sys- 
tem, are wholly conventional, And the reason of this distinction is too 
ybvious to need being more than alluded to. Nature is always in per- 
spective, and any conspicuous departure from her ordinary plan of ana- 
tomy is a monstrosity; there are natural facts and harmonies of colour, 
and uniform effects of light and shade, as well as combinations and pro- 
portions of these, generally adopted, but not constantly visible in nature ; 
while no certain means exist for determining the relation of position in 
which a given event or emotion will place those affected by it. ; 

To the positive rules obedience is imperative; he is not a correct artist 
who violates them: obedience to the conventional rules can rationally be 
based only on conviction of their value as conducive to truth or beauty. 
No man is born into the world under obligation to subscribe to the opi- 
nions or sce according to the perceptions of another; least of all is the 
artist bound to do so. Art—except such as consists in the mere collection 
of materials through the medium of strict copyism—represents individual 
mind and views working from absolute data of fact. Turn and twist it 
as we may, nature and the man are the two halves of every true work of 
art. The imitation of natural objects, as specimens, unblended, unsub- 
ordinated, with no purpose save imitation, is confessedly a low branch of 
art: but the imitation of another man’s perception of natural objects? 
The imitation of the form of a face, through which you are incompetent 
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to trace or portray the character, is a laborious imbecility: but the imita- 
I’s preference in feature, because Phidias or 


tion of Phidias’s or Ra c 1 
Raphael liked that, while you prefer Miss Smith ? 


he conventional rules of painting are, and must ever be, matter of 
opinion: they are not fact, but belief of the best adaptability of fact. Of 
such are the rules of a principal light and a principal shadow in certain 
definite proportions, of the balance of colour, and of specific forms of 
grouping—as the pyramidal, for instance. The faith in these or the like 
of these as imperative dogmas in art, the non-observance of which is 
heresy, has been the result of one of two causes; either that gencral opi- 
nion, and consequently that of the artists who first acted on and promul- 
gated them, was in their favour, or that the public taste was indoctrinated 


by the artists. There can be little doubt that the second supposition re- 


presents the true state of the case; it being difficult to believe that, on 
questions of the practical management of nature by art, the public should 
have been in advance of its professors, or that any but floating notions, 
waiting to be put into shape, but incapable of guiding, should have been 


abroad on the subject. e may assume, then, that the public was edu- 
cated into these principles successively by their visible influence in re- 


nowned works or the direct authority of the painter; and that they have 
come down to late generations insisted upon, magnified from methodic 
rhaps into tradition and formal rule, with all the additional 
weight derived first from admiring disciples, then from unquestioning 
It is so pleasant 


practice 


scholars, lastly from drowsy and comfortable imitators. 
to learn what you have to do, instead of studying and discovering it! 


On inquiry, the artist of the nineteenth century finds that conventional 
rules rest on some one’s ipse dixit or ipse fecit ; and, reflecting further on 
the point, it me ey occur to him that he too is endowed, or, to be an 


artist, ought to be endowed, with the faculties of observation and analysis, 


and might exercise those faculties for the confirmation or otherwise of the 


axioms he has been taught. Perhaps he will walk out into the sunlight, 
and be struck with the 7 fact, that, so far as his unaided perceptions 
testify, there is no principal shadow occupying one third of the space, and 
that really the background declines to recede in that accommodating ratio 
which he knows it is bound to abide by. Or perhaps he wil! mix with 
the intellectual and the beautiful, and, finding a hardly appreciable lea- 
ven of Greek ideal, be compelled to lapse into the notion th 

speak through homely features, and loveliness be English as well as Hel- 
lenic. Or he will come across groups of endless variety, consistency, and 
interest, which by rights do not compose at all. 

It is now three years ago that three young artists asserted in concert 
through their pictures that such was their deliberate conviction. They 
informed the general body of artists and the public at large, in the lan- 

of practical demonstration, that, in fact, they intended to divest 
emselvyes of not a little of the academical arraying supplied to them, 
and would replace it from their own resources to the best of their ability : 
that what they saw, that they would paint—all of it, and all fully ; and 
what they did not see they would try to do without. 
themselves Pre-Raphaclites. 

The painters before Raphael had worked in often more than partial 
ignorance of the positive rules of art, and utterly unaffected by conven- 
tional rules. These were not known of in their days; and they neither 
invented nor discovered them. It is to the latter fact, and not the former, 
that the adoption of the name “ Pre-Raphaelites”’ by the artists in question 
is to be ascribed. Pre-Raphaclites truly they are—but of the nineteenth 


at mind can 





And they called | 
| Raphaelesque. 


i 


century. Their aim is the same—truth; and their process the same— | 


exactitude of study from nature; but their practice is different, for their 
means are enlarged. Nor is it in direction, but in tone of mind—in 
earnestness and thoroughness—that they are otherwise identified with 
their prototypes. 

Such we understand to be the character of the protest which the 
“P.R. B.s” have devoted themselves to record,—investigation for them- 
selves on all points which have hitherto been settled by example or un- 
proved precept, and unflinching avowal of the result of such investiga- 
tion ; to which is added the absolute rejection of all meretricious embel- 


lishment—of all which might be introduced to heighten effect or catch the | 


e to the disregard or overlaying of actual or presumeable fact. It is in 


| 


e nature of conventional rules that their true authority diminishes in | 


Erato as their factitious sway extends itself; for they come to be 
ooked on as inherent and necessary elements in pictorial practice, instead 
of what they really are, means to a certain end, useful only in so far as 
they subserve that. But this end may be, and often must be, one not 
germane to the true purpose of the work in hand, when its introduction 
and all that ministers to it are but so much excrescence. Thus it is that 
the pernicious use to which rules of this kind are applied has narrowed 
the word conventional into an epithet of reproach. The artist is taught 
to rely not on fact, but on another's use or combination of fact. He puts 
his eyes to school. He takes results, and not materials, as his ways and 
means for working in a creative and imitative art; and rejoices to find 
that his secondary creation is like a previous secondary—comparatively 
careless whether either resembles the primary. 

The main dangers incidental to Pre-Raphaelitism are threefold. First, 
that, in the effort after unadulterated truth, the good of conventional 
rules should be slighted, as well as their evil avoided. Certainly it is not 
the first glance at any aspect of nature which will inform the artist of 
its most essential qualities, and indicate the mode of setting to work 
which will be calculated to produce the noblest as well as the closest re- 
presentation possible .Minute study, however, such as the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists bestow on their renderings from nature, cannot but result in the at- 
tainment of one order of truth. _ Besides this, it is a practical education ; 
an apprenticeship to the more accurate learning of structure, to the more 
eclectic appreciation of effect ; and tends in a more thorough manner to 


answer the purpose contemplated by the cramming education which they | 


set aside. To the disadvantage under notice the Pre-Raphaelite me- 
thod of study from nature is liable as are the executive and manipulative 


parts of a picture under any system—and for the same reason, that, in | 


all, experience is required for perfect mastery ; with this difference in its 
favour, that it has an absolute value of sincerity and faithfulness. 

The second danger is, that detail and accessory should be insisted on to 
a degree detracting from the importance of the chief subject and action. 
But this does not naturally, much less of necessity, follow from the 
Pre-Raphaelite principle; which contemplates the rendering of nature as it 
is,—in other words, as it seems to the artist from his point of view, ma- 
terial and intellectual, (for there is no separating the two things,) and the 
principal, therefore, in its supremacy, the subordinate in its subordina- 





tion. The contrary mistake is one to which only a low estimate, 

comprehension of his own principles, can lead the Pre-Raphaelite ‘ 
scarcely, under any circumstances, be fallen into by a man of origi * ct 
inventive power. original or 

Thirdly, there remains the danger of an injudicio i 
a danger of whose effect the Pre-Raphaelite sidhines = herbal: 
one instance. All artists, indeed, unless they have emancipated thes 
selves into so imaginative an altitude, far from the gross region ~s 
fact, as to dispense with models altogether, are exposed to it: for Vi of 
Maries and Cleopatras are not to be found for the wanting: ’ 

: “i , =<” . . &: but he who 
believes that “ideal beauty consists partly in a Greek outline of 
partly in proportions expressible in decimal fractions between the li 
and chin, but partly also in that degree of improvement which he ; 
bestow upon God’s works in general,” * will find the difficulty yi rag 
enough under the influence of idealism by rote. The Pre-Raphaslve gan 
not “improve God’s works in general.” His creed is truth - which j 
art means appropriateness in the first place, scrupulous fidelity in the 
second. If true to himself, he will search diligently for the best attain. 
able model; whom, when obtained, he must render in form, s 
expression, and sentiment, as conformably as possible with his ¢9 
tion, but as truly as possible also to the fact before him. Not that 
will copy the pimples or the freckles; but transform, disguise, “jim. 
prove,” he may not. His work must be individual too—expressive of 
me no less than of xot-me. Le cannot learn off his ideal, and come pre- 
pared to be superior to the mere real. It is indeed a singular abuse to 
call that idealism which is routine and copy; a solecism which cries 
aloud to common sense for extinction. A young artist cannot enter the 
lists armed with an ideal prepense, though he may flaunt as his 
the tracing-paper scored with fac-similes of another man’s ideal. If he 
will have one, properly so called, he must work for it; and his own wil} 
not be born save through a long and laborious process of compariso: 
sifting, and meditation. The single-minded artist must, in the early part 
of his career, work according to his existing taste in actual livi beauty, 
whether or not he means eventually to abide on principle by unidealized 
fact; and tastes in beauty differ notoriously. The prescription-artist 
corrects his by Raphacl and the Greeks. For the other there is nothing 
but watchfulness, study, and self-reliance. He is working arduously not 
to self-expression only, but to development. 

Modern Pre-Raphaelitism is equally distinct from medisvalism of thought 
as of practice, so far as the latter depends on education, skill of hand, and 
acquaintance with the principles of design or perspective. Even in the 
works which bring the originators of this “ totally independent and sin- 
cere method of study ”’ within the same lines of thought or of period with 
the predecessors of Raphael, the points of variance are essenti:l and de- 
cisive. Yet more alien are they from that important section of the mo- 
dern German school which is said to have recurred to a past phasis of art 
with the view of reaching by gradual stages to their ideal. This ideal, to 
judge by the chief works of the separatists, seems beyond doubt to be the 
The works of Overbeck, of Steinle, and in a less degree of 
Cornelius and even Bendemann, bear a strong aflinity to the Raphaelesque 
standard of form and sentiment—sometimes to that of Raphael’s later 
period, seldom to his earliest. Other painters, such as Schnorr, or Fuhrich 
in the compositions which display himself most vividly, can hardly be 
said to have reverted to any previous school ; the character of conception 
and invention being with these, where not markedly original, German 
and national to the fullest extent, similarly with the quality of form ; for 
the sources of which characteristics, it would be futile to refer back from 
the artists themselves. Iistorically, however, some of this subdivision 
also may be counted in the same class; and in the works of all, a 
standard, a preconception of some kind, is equally and unmistakeably 
evident. But the German and the English cases present this important 
difference. The former was an academic revival: the principles of 
an unquestioned dogma had fallen into degradation, and the aim 
been constantly after the highest issue of the school which announced 
it. In England the Raphaclesque dogma is not only a convention but 
acant; few, if any, enforce it systematically in practice. It is held in 
terrorem over the heads of students ; but such is the almost unlimited 
range of subject and attempt recognized in England, that little beyond 
fragments of precept, intended to enhance the telling attractiveness of 
a picture, are seriously laid to heart. ‘These are enough to restrain the 
student from launching out unfettered on the study of nature, but do not 
suffice to create a school even academically correct. One may imagine 
them as like a confection in the form of a rod ; an image of affright to the 
child in one respect, in another cloying him with unsubstantial sweet. 
The English innovation corresponds with the German in no other sense 
than this. The English revivalists recur to the one primary school— 
nature, as interpreted by their own eyes and feelings ; the Germans, to the 
purest form of a school ready-organized for them. The English, starting 
with the acquired knowledge of the day, and having before them an un- 
bounded horizon, may be expected to work out such faculties as are m 


Semi- 


| them to original and progressive results; the Germans, with the same ad- 


vantages, but a rigorously fixed goal to aspire towards, may at best rival 
their most cherished prescriptions. Actual consonance between the out- 
comings of the two systems there is none. 

The Pre-Raphaelites have been working bravely and without compro- 
mise for three years, and have fought their way into public disfavour,— 
a gain perhaps, as art goes. We bold them to be in the right path : not 
only because they have achieved unique excellence in imitative execu- 
tion, nor that we consider their system exceptional, and as such specially 
needed at the present moment, (though these would be grounds of ra- 
tional approbation) ; but because we believe it to be intrinsically the true 


| one, capable, and alone capable, of leading its adherents each to the 


highest point of attainment his mental faculties will permit him to reach. 
It is of secondary importance, yet matter for satisfaction and of g 


* As Mr. Ruskin phrases it in his pamphlet, Pre-Raphaelitism, lately pub- 
lished by Smith and Elder; where, as in the author's letters to the Times, 
will be found much matter of encouragement and reflection for the Pre- 
Raphaelites. His main principle, however—that our artists should, and 
that these do, “select nothing’’—would in truth, as it appears to us, while 
it assumes to beg too much in their favour, carry their condemnation in 
it, could its application to them be verified. This we believe not to be 
case; and that, indeed, strict non-selection cannot, in the nature of thi 
be taken as the rule in a picture of character or incident. But perhaps Mr. 


Ruskin intended his exhortation in a much more limited sense than it bears, 


thus broadly put. 
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omen, oung men who have set the first example in this course 
cn ge re mistake, of power themselves to work out the 
= to worthy intellectual results. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Sept. 30.—3d Regt. of Foot—Surg. H. C. Reade, from the 97th Foot, 
W vice Stevenson, dec. 17th Foot—Serg. M. Bradford to be Ensign, by 
to be Surg. © Crowe, appointed to the 93d Foot. 18th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Mostyn, 
the 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Abbott, who exchanges. 28th Foot—Quarter- 
§. Spence, from the 82d Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Cowan, who resigns. 
master = Assist.-Surg. R. Browne, from the 38th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 75th 
eer eat C. C. Abbott, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Mostyn, who ex- 
Ll 76th Foot—Lieut. R. T. Hearn, from the 26th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 
dec. $4th Foot—Lieut. T. Lightfoot to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
itehell dec.; Ensign G. F.T. Whitlock to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Light- 

M ‘sign H. Currie, from the 97th Foot, to be Ensign, vice T. Whitlock. 


foot ; Ensign : 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 30. 


Dissotvep.—Page and Co.—Green and Constable, King William 
Pusrunmmongere— Bagnall and Lees, Birmingham, druggists -Moser and Co. 
Frith Street, and W. and T. C. Methley, Oxford Street, founders’ smiths—N. and J. 
0 Macnish and Co. Manchester, cotton-yarn-agents— Slatters and Yates, Black- 
“mn, waste-dealers—Nicholson and Co, Warrington, attornies—Harwood and 
Nicholson, Liverpool, tailors—Dickinson and Cattell, Stoke-upon-Trent, millers— 
Wood and Co. Oldham, drapers—Tennant and Ingledew, Stockton-on-Tees, rope- 
—Clayton and Brothers, Manchester, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards P. 
Clayton jun.—Seed and Green, Warrington, grocers—Gibson and Co. Leeds, cloth- 
merchants; as far as regards E. Heyeock--Drury and Aspden, Preston, bread- 
—W. and D. Fossett, Chatham, drapers—Higgins and Co. Tranmere, tan- 
ners— Williams and Edwards, Denbigh, attornies—Shaw and Marsden, Bolton-le- 
Moors, joiners—H. and J. Williams, Bristol, carpenters—Higgin and Blackburn, 
Green, box-manufacturers—Birkett and Son, Liverpool, brokers—Forrest 
and Groves, York, linen-drapers—Buckley and Co. Halifax, dyers; as far as regards 
E. Hirst—Cowley and Son, Ashton-under-Lyne, builders. 

BaykuvrTs.— JAMES Bassett, High’ Street, Shoreditch, hotelkeeper, to surrender 
Oct. 9, Nov. 13 : solicitors, Jenkinson and Co. Lombard Street; official assignee, 
Jebnson, Basinghall Street—Wittiam Haynow, Ratcliff Highway, boot-maker, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 15: solicitors, Stoddart, Raquet Court; Archer, Bloomsbury Street ; 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—WitiiamM Marston Wuattey, South 
Mimms, victualler, Oct. 14, Nov. 13: solicitors, Malton and Baynes, Carey Street; 
oficial assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wittiam Wickens Hotman, Bath, dra- 

Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitors, Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate Street; official as- 
ian , Edwards, Sambrook Court—Prance MAnassen Hapiey, Cardiff, corn-mer- 
chant, Oct. 15, Nov. 12: solicitors, Bevan, Bristol; Greenway, Pontypool, Mon- 
ire; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Ronerr Hunrer, Swansea, linen- 

t. 14, Nov. 11: solicitors, Leman and Co, Bristol; official assignee, 
, Bristol—-Joun Wittiams, Cadonton juxta Neath, iron-master, Oct. 14, Nov. 
I]: solicitors, Brittain and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Grorer 
Manswatt Bass, Louth, grocer, Oct. 15, Nov. 12: solicitors, wrance and Co. Old 
Ji Chambers; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Carrick, Null—Joun 
and James Heywoop, Liverpool, provision-merechants, Oct. 15, Nov. 4: solicitor, 
Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divipexns.— Oct. 30, Curd, Grove Strect, Camden Town, cheesemonger—Oct. 23, 
Harratt and Bland, Huntingdon, builders—Oct. 23, Boon, Plymouth, ironmonger- 
Oct. 23, Pearson, Plympton St. Mary, merchant —Oct. 25, Daw, Tavistock, miller— 
Oct. 22, Bowes, ~~~ +7 ~Oct. 23, Merrell, Pershore, cattle-dealer— 
Oct. 23, Davis and Co. Bury, dyers. 

Crariricatr.—Tb be granted, un'ess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Oct. 22, Williams, Ashford, Kent, contractor. 

Seoren SkqvestRaTions.—Cunningham, Torphin, grazier, Oct. 4, 25—Guthrie, 
Dundee, draper, Oct. 6, 28—Baxter, Edinburgh, baker, Oct. 3, 21> Menzies, Edin- 
burgh, spirit-dealer, ag 6, 31—Munro, Dingwall, merchant, Oct. 4, 23—Meckison, 
Dundee, baker, Oct. 6, 27. 






































Friday, October 3. 

Parrxersnirs Drsso.vep.—Rock and Co. Birmingham, ironmongers—Isaac and 
Batchelor, Bristol, grocers—A. C. and T. Steel, High Street, Southwark, linen-dra- 
pers; as faras regards T. Steel—Cort and Gee, Nottingham, ironfounders—Wells 

Sands, Norwich, woollen-drapers—The Scotswood Brick and Tile Company, and 
R. Lister and Son—Shelton and Withers, Mansfield, millers—R. and C. Ashford, 
Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, grocers—Ilewitson and Co. Ovendon, Halifax, worsted- 
spinners—W. R. and J. Shoolbred, Wolverhampton, tailors—Sugden and Co. Brad- 
ford, wharfingers—Currie and Bustin, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, chemists —Weale and 
iu 5, Godalming, drapers—Jackson and Ebison, York, sculptors—Page and 
Wesht, Nottingham, lace-gassers — Bennett and Parsons, Shoemaker Row, Doctors’ 
Commons, ironmongers—F. Wright and Co. Brentwood, brewers ; and T. Wright and 
€o. maltsters—Levine and Falcke, Norwich, pawnbrokers— Wilson and Rudd, Al- 
bion Place East, King’s Cross, upholsterers— Crisp and Co. Bermondsey Wall, ship- 
ights—Fisher and Co. Barge Yard, merchants—Williams and Co. West Smith- 
field, stationers; as far as regards C. Boyle—W. and W. Deeks, Regent's Place, 
lobe Road—L. and D. Davis, Green’s End, Woolwich, pawnbrokers—Wemley and 
Barrett, Newgate Market, victualler—Love and Barton, Manchester, booksellers— 
Gordon and Watts, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers—Key and Connell, Brick Lane, 
Bethnal Green, brush-manufacturers— Burghardt and Co. Manchester, merchants — 
Walker and Gordon, Blackfriars Road, drapers—Brooks and Taylor, Hercules 
Buildings, starch-makers—The Bronced Colliery Company, Mold, Flintshire ; as far 
as regards S. W. and E. H. Williamson. 

Baxkevets.—Henry Lewry, Wellingborough, linen-draper, to surrender Oct. 13, 
Nov. 10: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street —Winiiam Hexry Oram and Wiii1am Hearp, Noble Street, traders, 
Oct. 10, Nov. 13: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; official assignee, Bell, 
gone Street Buildings—Isaac Havers, St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, stereotype- 

nder, Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitors, Nicholson and Parker, Lime Street; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Noan Wetcu, Sedgley, Staffordshire, iron- 
manufacturer, Oct. 14, Nov. 4: solicitors, Brown, Bilston; James, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Wittiam and Mary P arsrer, Bristol, 
eheese-factors, October 14, November 13: solicitor, Trenfield, Chipping Sod- 
bury; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Joux Hopcrs, Bristol, carpenter, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 12: solicitor, Brittan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol— 
James Stevenson, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 13, Nov. 4: solicitors, Sydney, Fins- 
bury Cireus; Snowball, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—W1L.1AM 
Green jun. Higher Tranmere, Cheshire, brewer, Oct. 17, Nov. 7: solicitor, Greatley, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Tuomas Manneriino Harris, 
Liverpool, shipowner, Oct. 17, Nov.7: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Wittiam Cranksuaw, Colne, cotton-spinner, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 3: solicitors, Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Man- 
chester. 

Divipexps —Nov. 6, Pottinger and Co, Austinfriars, merchants—Oct. 25, Smellie, 
High Street, Shadwell, silversmith—Oct. 25, Noble, Leadenhall Street, tailor—Oct, 
29, Dodgson and Bradbury, Bishopsgate Street Without, ironmongers—Oct. 21, 
Keating, St. Paul's Churchyard, druggist Oct. 24, Bowler, Crescent, Southwark 
Bridge Road, hat-manufacturer— Oct. 4, Peacock, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, 

lumber—Oct. 24, Rideout, Nottingham, glove-manufacturer—Oct. 24, Ascomb, 
lackburn, draper—Oct. 24, Emery Manchester, innkceper—Oct. 24, Litherland, 
Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 24, Trotman, Liverpool, merchan}—Oct. 24, Taylor, 
Liverpool, ironmonger—Oct. 24, Lupton, St. Helen's, tailor—Oct. 27, Duncan, 
Liverpool, merchant. - 

CertiricatErs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 27, Hinton, Portsmouth, stationer—Oct. 27, Trotter, Gloucester, 
coach-maker — Oct. 27, Mabson, Southampton, auctioneer — Oct. 27, Cockerill, 
Northampton, draper—Oct. 27, Budgen, Lianhilleth, Monmouthshire, iron-founder 
—Nov. 4, Derry, Wolverhampton, builder—Nov. 4, Dickinson, Wolverhampton, 















¢orn-merchant—Oct. 24, Lindsey, Market Deeping, draper. 
Scorcn Skavestrations.—Gunn, Wick, grocer, Oct. 10, 31—Anderson, Dundee, 


nurseryman, Oct. 8, Nov. 5. 
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Saturd.| Monday | Twesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols ...cseceseccesceeecess| 96) 96g 96, 96} 968 96) 
Ditto for Account ... eee 964 96} 969 96} 96; 
3 per Cents Reduced. . shut — _ —_—_ —_ _ 
i per Cents .... shut —_ —_— —_— — _— 
Long Annuities .. shut —_ —_ —_ —_— — 
ock, 7 per © cece shut — — —_— _ —_— 
Stock, 10} per Cent. ee — — | — — — 2c0 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . +-| 46pm 43 43 46 —_— 43 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ..........eeeee0s — moe | — | 47pm. — — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
aie 5 p. Ct a Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct 
Ab 934 Mexican . sana 4 - owe 
2h —_ Michigan .. t— —_ 
56— 89} Mississippi . &6— — 
_ 48 New York.... s— 96 
— —_ Ohio ....+. «+ . 104 
=- 102} | Pennsylvania 56 — 81 
-2— 59} |) Peruvian..... 5 — | iexd 
+--4 — | 90$ exd. || Portuguese. 5 — — 
- 56f. 25 Ditto. ... a= _ 
_- 92f. Russian . . 5— lll 
_ 74 Spanish 5$-— 20, 
_ 64 Ditto . 3=— 7 
Kentucky _ Ditto (Passive) . ° 5 
Louisiana (§ ee S 90exd Ditto (Coupons) .. ° 7 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — 88} | Venezuela Active........ ooesee eee 30} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Bankxs— 
Caledonian....... seeees la Australasian, ........seseeeeees — 
Edinburgh and Glasgo : 26 | British North American. _— 
Eastern Counties ...... ° 6 | Colonial ......cceccsecese sevese ll 
Great Northern .........seseeees 164 | Commercial of London ..... * —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 35 London and Westminster . 298 
Great Western .....cccccccscsess 83. London Joint Stock. 18} 
Hull and Selby ........... ° —— National of Ireland .... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ....... 55h National Provincial... —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 764 Provincial of Ireland. . 43 
London Brighton and South Coast 944 Union of Australia, . 35 
London and Blackwall, .......... 7 Union of London... lu 
London and North-western .. 17 INES— 
Midland ... eee “7 Bolanos...... «+++ er eteeeeees —_— 
North Briti 6 Brazilian Imperial ...... ‘ — 
Scottish Central...... * lifexn Ditto (St. John del Rey)... qd —_— 
South-castern and Dover isjexd Cobre Copper .....seeceees eeeee 34 
South-western .........00 St MisceLtanrous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... Is Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ io} Camada ......cceceesevenes : 495 
Docks— General Steam . ........60eeseee —_— 
East and West India. .........+.. la? Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 65} 
London ......660+6. ° 115 Royal Mail Steam su 
Bb. HAGRSTERS 2 cocccosccscccccces 79 } South Australian .. 234 











BANK OF E 


NGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 27th day of Sept. 1851. 


1s8UE DErA 
Notes issued cesececescecesess £28,356,340 


£26,356,340 | 


ARTMENT. 
Government Debt.........+ 






+++ £11,015,106 
* 4,900 


Other Securities ... oe, 

Gold Coin and Bullion ++ 14,322,965 

Silver Bullion, ...4.ccseeessceee 33,375 
£28,356,340 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors’ Capital .......+++ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 

IB covenccesesecsnce . 8,600.6 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,216 
Public Deposits* 9,886 439 Other Securities. ........see00 247 837 
Other Deposits ......... - 8,229,829 NOtes .cccccscccces ° 9,178,685 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,217,903 Gold and Silver Coin...... eee 597,060 

£37 487,798 £37 487,798 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, C issi sof Nati } Debt, & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars .....cccccccceces cveee O 4 109 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........0 5 Oj 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Lritish Cakes £84 0 0., 0 0 
Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 
Lead, liritish Pig..... 17 0 @..17 6 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 4 lO 0... 0 © 


ecco 





GRAIN, Mark 





Pine ....... 38 —40 
Super. New. 42—44 


Peas, Hog .. 26—27 


Lane, Oct. 3. 





- . 26—28 
Beans, Ticks. 24—25 Fine ., 20—21 
Oh F 


seseese 26—28 
Indian Corn, 27—~28 Fine ., 24-25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 388.5%. | Rye ..... ld. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Sept. 27. 
Wheat .... 36. 7d. | Rye . 259.44, 
ove 25 0 Beans 2 8 














BRarley.... 25 Beans . 8 Barley eoccee 
Oats......19 9 Peas ...... + 26 10 | Oats ....... 18 0 Peas ......++ 270—C«8 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 

Town-made ...........per sack 37s. to 40s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 

SECONS ... ce eccececececececece 35 — 38 Carlow, 3/. 10s. to 3/. 18s, per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 36 Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 528. to Sis, 

Norfolk and Stockton ....... «+. 31 — 34 Cheese, Cheshire ....:ssecceees - 42 — 70 
American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain ... - 4 — 
Canadian ........60ss00. e+e 19 — 22 Hams, York .....0+seeeseceeeees 50 — 62 

Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. 


Bread, 64. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp Leapenmatt.* Smirurievo.* Heap or Carree at 
s. ~& «@ & s. da, sd & 5 Smirurig.o. 
Beef .. 2 0 | Friday. Mondsy 
Mutton 2 6 Beasts , 1,222 
Veal .. 2 Sheep . 6,790 7 
Calves. 2 


4 
Pork .. 2 8 
Lamb.. 3 4 








Pigs... 





Kent Pockets.......- 
Choice ditto .. 
Sussex ditto 
Farnham ditto... 





WOOL. 

++ 1308, to 145s. Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 12d. to 134d. 

«+s M0 — 170 | Wether and Ewe ....... +0. -eeee — 11h 
115 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether... 12 


10 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Lead of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ...cecececerece 
Inferior +e 
New... 
Clover ....eeee 
Wheat Straw 











OILS, COAL 

Rape Oil . 

Refined .. 

Linseed OF) .. eee 
Linseed O11-Cake ... -per 1000 910 0 

Candies, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds ( 6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. j 
Coals, Metton cesccccececccees 0 °0 | 








TeOCS. ccccoccceccccees esoccee O O | 











— 0 
. 160 — 200 | Fine Combing...........ceeeeees oj — 11h 
Smirurigevo. Wurrscnaret. 
to 75s. ... 70s. to 78s, 
-_ 55 = 60 
-— 0 o— 0 
— 88 so — 9 
— 28 21 — 2 
GROCERIES 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. Is. Of. to 2, 24. 
Congon, fine ... 14— 17 
Pekoe, flowery....... 1¢—3 0 






* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1¢. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 651. to 91s 






“i Ordinary 41 — 445. 0% 
Sugar, Muscovado, oe 23s. Bhd. 
West India Molasses .....,. 135, 04, to 158. 07, 
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| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—PLAY- 
HOUSE PRICE NIGHTS —It is respectfully au- 
nounced that the LAST FAREWELL NIGHTS will be 
given on Wepwespay, Tucrspay, Faipay, and Sarcrpar 
Next; being most positively the Last Farewell Nights, the 
theatre closing with the Great Exhibitivn ; the particulars of 

which will be duly announced. 
14, 


~ 
ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
Regent Street.—The CRYSTAL PALACE asa WIN- 
TER GARDEN is exhibited immediatly preceding the 
DIORAMA of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing, 
Southampton ,Cintr the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Molta A'exaui~‘s ho Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Maatas, Canu.m,a th magnificent mausoleum “ The Taj 
Mehal,” the exteriv py moonlight, the beautiful gateway, 
and gorgeous interior. Daily at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. Ad- 
mission, ls. 2s. 6d. and Doors open half an hour before 
each representation. 


"J . - 
HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford 
Square.—On Sarvunpar, the 4th Ocronrr, an INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered at Two o’Clock, by 
the Rev. Wittiam Coox, M.A. which is open to the public. 
The REGULAR LECTURES will begin om Monvay, the 
6th Ocropenr. 
For a detailed Prospectus apply at the College, 47, Bedford 
Square. 


> 7] ta 
EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 
KING'S COLLEGE, London.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.8, will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the Study of G ology, 
and of the Application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. 
The Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive collection of 
Specimens, and will begin Next Wepnespar, 8th Ocropen, at 
Nine o'Clock a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
4th October 1851. 


5) ,) 5) - 
O THE BENEVOLENT.—The Widow 
and Daughters of Mr. MUDTE, the late eminent Author 
of Works on Natura! History, Philosophy, and Science, left 
destitute by his death ten years ago, have since struggled 
with adversity, until the few remaining articles of furniture 
were swept off last week, for a quarter's rent of five guineas. 
By this last distress her little school has been broken up. 

The object of this appeal is to raise a small sum to enable 
them to resume their exertions. The author was well known 
to every distinguished literary person of the present day, and 
several of his works have been translated into foreign lan- 














guage. 
The following parties will gladly receive any contribution 
for this benevolent object— 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh 
Mr. Brooks, Estate Agent, 209, Piccadilly. 
Charles Manby, Esq. Sec. Inst. Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
W. Yarrell, Esq. V. P. of the Zodlogical Society, Great 
Ryder Street. 
Messrs. Orr and Co. Publishers, Amen Corner, Paternoster 





Samuel Carter Hall, “ Art Union Journal,” 8, Wellington 
Street North, Strand. 


7 cy 7 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,000/, was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 624/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,947,6002. Income 180,0002. 
per Annum. 
en granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 

piety. 

For particulars apply to ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 

6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


> = 

YQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSUR- 

4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
and Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this Society. 

. Policies in this Office are indisputable, except in cases of 
raud. 

Persons who have been seen by a Medical Officer of the So- 
ciety, are not required to appear before the Directors. 

“ Free Policies " are issued at a small increased rate of Pre- 
mium which remain in force although the Life assured may 
go to any part of the World. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of every 
five years among the Assured. At the first Division to the 
end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 

The usual Commission allowed. 


Al 7 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
Chairman—Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF FREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
for half the amount of the first seven annual premiums, pay - 
ing interest thereon at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums at any 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 























MIGRATION TO OTAGO, IN NEW 
- 
FIRST-CLASSPASSE . 


ALAND. 

GER SHIPSare despatched Month- 
ly. Those departing by the November and December Ship 
will, in a few weeks after departure, have a summer voyage. 
For Terms of Purchase of Land, or of Pasturage, and for Pas- 
sage Rates, apply at 

Tur Heap Orrice or rue Oraco Association, 27, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh ; or to their 

Acenxts—In London, Messrs. H. H. Wittrs and Co. Crosby 
Square, Bishopsgate Street—In Liverpool, Jonny Camrprtt, 
Esq. 9, North John Street—In Dublin, Hexry Kixosmitr, 
Esq. 97, Lower Mount Street—In Glasgow, Messrs. Roxavaron, 
Ricwarpson, and Co. 1, Royal bank Place—In Aberdeen, J. 
B. M‘Comerr, Esq. of Gillybrands—In Dumfries, Roseat 
Muir, Esq. Maxwelltown. 

The OTAGO JOURNAL contains full Intelligence of the 
Settlement. No. 7, lately published, price 2d. ; or by post, 4d. 
A fall Set by post, ls. 6d. 





J. M‘GLASHAN, Secretary. 
re , Ce 

TEWSPAPER PROPERTY.—For Sale 
+ the COPYRIGHT, PLANT, and PREMISES of an old- 
established full-size Fivepenny WEEKLY PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPER, of Liberal politics and unquestionable re- 
spectability. The circulation and advertisements are of the 
first class, the former amounting annually to upwards of 
200,000, the latter to upwards of 6000. The Plant consists of 
Steam Machinery, fast double-cylinder full-sized News Ma- 
chines, iron Job Printing-presses, News and Jobbing Type, 
&c. The Premises are all Freehold, valuable, and extensive, 
consisting of a large House, detached and recently-crected 
Machine and Composing Rooms, &c. The whole concern 
is in a most flourishing condition; and the Establishment, 
as regards machinery and office room, is powerful enough 
to print and publish a Daily Paper The Proprietor, 
who is desirous of retiring into private life, will dis- 
pose of the whole for 15,000/. To young men of adequate 
capital, and who combine literary pursuits with steady, 
active, business habits, the purchase would prove very de- 
sirable. None but Princij a’s need apply and the capital must 
be at once paid. 

Apply (marked “ Private’) to Mr. T. B. Waicwr, “ Midland 


Counties Herald Of.ce,’”’ Birmingham 
FOR MAN- 


YORPORATION ROBES 

/ CHESTER —Messrs. NICOLL respectfully beg to an- 
nounce that the above will be on view on Turspar, the 7th 
Ocrozser, at their Ware-rooms, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT 
STREET, London. 


- . > ‘ha 

YORK HATS.—GREAT EXHIBITION, 

/ Class 28, No. 125 ; Class 6, No. 58.—CORK HATS OF EX- 
TRA LIGHTNESS, specially constructed for coolness and 
durability. Weight from 3} ounces. The pliant and porous 
nature of Cork has at length realized for thi portant ar- 
ticle of dress all the desiderata which the Manufacturer has 
been so long seeking to combine. Retail Prices, 12s. 6d. to 
19s. 6d. Gaines, Sanpexs, and Nicot, 22, Birchin Lane, Corn- 
hill. 


a] > og r , 

SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with 


despatch. 
y re y , > 
HUBBS’ LOCKS AND FIRE- 
—No instance has ever been known of 
y effected through any one of Chubbs’ 
Locks having been picked or opened with a false key. In all 
eases of fire, Chubbs’ Patent Fire proof Safes have given com- 
plete protection to books and papers, and they are also the 
most secure from the violent attacks of burglars. Patent De- 
tector Locks and Fire. proof Safes of all sizes on sale and made 
to order.—Cuvss and Sow, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lon 
don; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 16, Market Street, Man- 
chester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


a Tal - 
\ 7ATCHES and their Management.—T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphlet de- 
scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time, and explaining the advantages of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article the 
principal characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
durability. It also contains remarks on the proper manage- 
ment of a watch by the wearer. It may be had gratis, on ap 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 
INTL ’ T > Bin 
INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
articularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
nfants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinneronp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


= ~ . 

SEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Tron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in 
Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
M , of Four post, Canopy, and French, and also of 


















































time within twelve months, if health remain F 
A Koard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 
Medical A d d i cases for their 
report 





3. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100i. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 


Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
¥ Seven Years. 
30 119. 
40 1e3. 
50 #36. 
60 8 .. 13 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


> > > TTe 
}LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES.— 
4 ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and 
for preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 
ROWLANDsS' KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying 
the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous erup- 
tions, sunburn, freckles, and discolourations. 








ROWLANDS’ | 


ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying | 


the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for rendering the 
breath sweet and pure. ROWLANDS’ AQUA D'ORO. This 
is the most fragrant and refreshing perfume ever yicided by 
the “ Souls of Flowers.” It retains its fresh and delightful 
odorousness for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
yet sedative ; and it is an unrivalled quintessential spirituous 
— Sold by A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
don ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


y 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have also a general assort- 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bed- 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com- 
pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned matcrials, sound workman 
ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON’S LIST of BED- 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London. 


r * . 
l OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR THE 

CURE of DEBILITY, BILE, LIVER, and STOMACH 
COMPLAINTS.—This inappreciable Medicine is so well 
known throughout every part of the civilized world, and the 
cures that are daily performed by its use are so wonderful, 
that it now stands preeminent above all other remedies, more 
particularly for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, dis- 
orders of the stomach, dropsy and debilitated constitutions. 
In these diseases the beneficial effects of this admirable reme- 
dy are so permanent that the whole system is renovated, the 
organs of digestion strengthened, and a free respiration pro- 
moted ; therefore sufferers should have recourse to it to insure 
a safe and certain cure. Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and 
at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 




















HE CHINA DIVISION most 


entertaining collection in the Great Exhi 

CMection of Teas. It is situated in Che ibltion is the 
Transept. Some of the specimens cost 50s. per H dy to the 
whilst others are not purchaseable for m mey ~_ China, 
is the property of Messrs. DAKIN and Co “Te © Collection 
No. 1, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ¥- Tea Merchants, 


MESSRS. NICOLUS — ESTABLISg 
- MENTS IN LONDON F 
Are thus arranged (Excellence and Econ 
ss eatin ae cuous throughout.) omy being Conspi- 
n “GENT STREET, at Number 114 orders 
atl kinds of the best Morning and Eveni; i 
Gentlem — 
The NEXT HOUSE, Number 114, is ‘ 
above, asalso with the other two houses, = Yochion with the 
~ the production of Naval and Military Uniforms de 
nhevery requisite accoutrement for Office Ae rae 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, &e. cers of the Line or 
At Number 118, specimens of Robes for th i 
Municipal office, may be seen and tested. o Puig, Bar, or 
At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public 
schools, &c. ‘ 
In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, exte 
the houses now enumerated, there i 
t ready for 











are taken for 
Te suitable for 











Prepared, 
or private 


nding over all 
is the ev 
letét and Morning Coat mediate un een Pa. 
their varied adaptations for conven € or climate, t ~ _ 
with Dres and many articles constractel an 
luxurious nd a division exclusively for travelling 4 
sporting, including all the new inventions of Valent 
India rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing a 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &e. &e. There isalso ade _ 
ment fur Liveries, where orders for single or several =n 
well attended to. sate 

AT THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 22, cory 
Morning and Evening attire, with Paletots, may reper 
as in Regent Street; but there s'mply specimens of ‘. 
several other de ments above described are submitted . 

The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART 
MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET 
and in the CITY, CHANGE ALLEY. . 

ICI ON PARLE FRANCAITS. 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH, 
QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL, 

nA TT Dp’ 2 .. AbPTianTa tan. 

SCULPTORS’ or ARTISTS’ TOGA— 
WO) The graceful folds of these ancient garments will always 
induce a strong artistic desire to perpetuate their memory 
The merit of present costume consists in its undoubted cop. 
venience ; now Messrs. NICOLL have, by their inventions 
and in the employment of the first talent, endeavoured they 
believe with much success) to accompany modern conye- 
nience with classic grace; this effort is particularly promi- 
nent in the new introduction called NICOLL'S TOGA, a 
garment that can be used in Railway or Carriage Travelling 
either as a cloak for the shoulders or as a wrapper for the 
knees. The absence of siceves, and the admitted ingenious 
registered contrivance recently applied, renders singular 
service, seeing that it may he devoted to the use of a lady 
when travelling or in a shower of rain, for NICOLL'S TOGA 
isi any instances made completely proof against even a 
The prices are very moderate; those adapted for 







































n 
| yachting or boating are only thirty-five shillings each ; bat 


the price will of course increase in proportion to the richness 


| of the materials used, some being prepared of the richest 


furs or velvets. They may be had in the country of Messrs. 
NICOLL'S recognized Agents, but in LONDON only at 14, 
116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, or 22, CORNHILL, 


YENIAL WARMTH.—(KOH-I- 
W Noon PALETOT.)}—This may now be attained in 
cold weather without the fatigue consequent upon using 
heavy and clumsy clothing, by Messrs. NICOLL’S adap 
tation of Eider-down to male attire, a Patent for which 








Was sought about two years since, but was afterwards 
abandoned, as the singu treacherous material could 





rly tr 
not then be entirely secured ; but lately a mode by which the 
desirable result is accomplished was registered (6 and7 Vic 
cap. 65) by H. J. and D. NICOLL, so that not only may Eider- 
down now be worn with comfort, but also with advan- 
as the additional cost is but four or five shillings in the 

Ot when thus made complete 
“ Eiders are found in greatest numbers In Iceland and the 
Fern Islands, where their beautiful and delicate down is well 
known to be proof against the most severe cold ; and even the 





| small quantity which can be compressed and concealed be- 


tween the two hands will serve in the formation of a Paletit, 
which, while it has most extraordinary lightness, has, never- 
theless, more warmth than the finest and thickest blanket. 
The great desideratum for a Winter Garment is thus arrived 
at.”’ The distinetive trade mark or title for this garment will 
be The Koh-i-noor Paletot, which, with Messrs NICOLL'S 
name and address, will be woven into the lining of each. 
Public inspection is invited either at Messrs. NICOLL’S 
Agents, or at their Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, ll4, 
116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 


, aa TIbee 

MPORTANT to ATTORNIES.—In con- 

sequence of the movement organized among some of the 
profession, since the establishing of the County Courts, and 
the azitation of the question of attornies being entitled to their 
ancient privilege of wearing Gowns or Robes in Court, Messrs. 
NICOLL will continue to exhibit a large quantity of these 
garments (showing a very moderate cost) in their new depart- 
went, exclusively devoted to Robes, Clerical, Legal, or Muni- 
cipal, such being in connexion with their well-known Pale- 
tot Establishment, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 
London. 


i ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tuoth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binoter, and 
Co.'s sole ablishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


























~~ DR. HOWARD ON SALT. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. — 
ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT, or 


K) FOOD, and the CHIEF CAUSE of DISEASES 


of the Body and Mind of Man and of Animals; as truly 
taught by the Wise Men of Egypt, and by Scripture, ¢ 


Esdras, ¢ 5 v.8,9,10. The Pillae of Salt explained. 
Showing that salt is a human excretion, and a product 
of dead bodies, and was therefore held in the utmost 
abhorrence in ancient Egypt; and that under early 
abstinence from salt, a new race of wise men and 
women will arise, of transcendent beauty as of old. 
“ Well worthy of attention; we doubt not that Dr. 
Howard will make many converts.”— Medico-Chirurge 
cal Review. “Of extreme worth, interest, and im- 
portance.” — Asiatic Journal. “* Worthy of immortality. 

—Lancet. Messrs. Prrer, 23, Paternoster Row. Post- 
free for 36 stamps of the Author, 6, Upper Glouceste 

Street, Dorset Square, London. 
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ee Dre r he ta r + 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


XVIII. is Published THIS DAY. 
T — ConTENTS : 
1. Widow Burning in India. 
Life of Bishop Ken. , 
Puritanism in the Highlan‘s. 
4. Mirabeau and Count de la Marck. ub 
5. Sir Thomas ——-* ilkin’s Edition. 
: xington Papers. 
: Toeten Life and its Development. 
” Ps tensions. 
. aah vom Literature —French and English. 
** Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
fe EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCII. will be Published on SATURDAY NEXT, 


i t. 
=o CONTENTS: 
rative Philology : Bopp. 
Hy Seonistoun's Dukes of Urbino. : 
3. Sources of Expression in Architecture— Ruskin. 
4, Juvenile Delinquents. 
5. Mirabeau’s Correspondence. — 
6. The Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 
7. Neapolitan Justice. 
8. The Anglo-Catholic Theory. 
9, The Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 
Note to Article VI. of last Number. 
London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh : A.& C. Brack. 
Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER AND 
REIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
XCV. for OcronEr. 
* 1. Western Africa. F 
2. Marlborough and the Reign of Queen Anne. 
3. Reason and Faith. 
4. Newman's Political Economy. 
5. Gregory of Nazianzum. 
6. Process and Pleading. 
7. Decisive Battles. 
§. Life and Immortality. 

Correspondence du Comte de Mirabeau ; Feldzug 
von Sennaar; Taka, Baza, and Beni Amer; Eine 
Frauenfahrt um die Welt; Von Babylon nach Jerusa- 
lem; Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

Groompriper and Sows, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Oct. 1, No. 16, price 3s. Sd. of The 
OURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE, Edited by Fornes Winxsiow, M.D. 
CONTENTS: 
1. On Sleep, Dreaming, and Insanity. 
9, The Theory of Reasoning. 
$. State of Lunacy in Ireland. 
4. British Lunatic Asylums. 
§. Medical Evidence in Cases of Insanity. 
6. The Murderer’s Confession. , 
7. Asylums for the Middle Classes. 
8. The Last Sentiments of Suicides. 
9 The Maniac’s Wail. 
10. The Proceedings of the Association of Medical 
Officers of Hospitals for the Insane. 
11. Criminal Lunatics. 
12. Chancery Lunatics. 
13. Index and Titlepage for Vol. IV. 
London: Joun Cuvxcniit, Princes Street, Soho. 


r LADIES’ COMPANION. 


Price ls. beautifully Illustrated. 


FO- 











The Ocroner Number of this popular Miscellany | 
contains: Victor Mirotin and his Daughter; by Mrs. | 


Crowe (author of “* Susan Hopley,”’ &c. &c.)—Tyranny 
in Italy; by the Editress—The Woman of the Writers ; 
by Mary Cowden Clarke : No. 1—Chaucer— Robin of 
Redesdale ; by Maria Norris—A Chapter on Artificial 
Flowers and Feathers; by Mrs. White—Original 
Poems; by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Dora 
Greenwell, W. C. Bennett, C. H. Hitchings, &c.—The 
Child's Corner: Old Bogy, by RK. A. C.; and the 
Children’s Zodiac, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey—The Work 


Table: New Patterns by Aiguillette, with numerous | 


Ilustrations—The Garden; October—Literature and 
Amusements—Fashions, by Madame Devy; with two 
coloured Plates. 

Office, 246, Strand, London. 





On the lst of October, price 5s. No XXXVIII. of the | 


HOM(C0- 
Edited by Drs. 


RITISH JOURNAL OF 
PATHY. Published Quarterly. 
Dryspace, Russeii, and Dupcron. 
Parcrrat Conrents: Lectures on the History of 
Medicine, by Dr. Scott—Address at the Second Ho- 
——— Congress, by Dr. Russell—Inquiry into the 
Truth of Homeopathy, by Mr. Sharp—On Syphilitis 
and Perityphilitis, by Dr. Hofrichter—The Persecution 
of the Homeopathists—Clinical Notes, by Professor 
Henderson—Scirrhus of the Lungs, by Dr. Black—Dr. 
Madden on the Physical Action of Homeopathic Medi- 
cines—Reviews: Medical Intelligence, including an 
Account of the English, French, and German Con- 


gresses of this year, and a full Description of the Cere- | 
mony of the Inauguration of Hahnemann’s Statue at 
H | 


Leipzic. 
London: Hienry and Son, 32, Fleet Street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, VOL. LXVI. for Ocronen, 
A Double Volume, price Ls. 6d. boards, 


Hl or 2s. cloth, containing 
T " 


CONVICT. A TALE. 
By G. P. R. James. 
___ By the same Author in this Popular Series: 
NENRY MASTERTON,| GIPSY 


c 


JOHN MASTERTON) ONE IN A THOUSAND, 
HALL, | GOWRIE, 

BRIGAND, ROBBER, 

SMUGGLER, | MARY OF BUR- 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS, GUNDY, 

DARNLEY, MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 

CASTELNEAU, | 


Smomms and M‘Inryre, London and Belfast. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
EBAHN'S EICHENFELS and DIA- 
LOGUES.—In What Manner Henry came to the 
Knowledge of God; a Tale by Ch. Schmid. With a 
complete Vocabulary, and Dialogues containing the 
erdinary conversational phrases. By Fauck Lepann. 

“Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous publications 
x cllently adapted to assist self-exercise in the Ger- 
man language.” — sy ectator. 

a Mr. Lebalin has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.”- 
Church and State Gazette. . 

u. H. Crarke, 25, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers, 


No. CX. | 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
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This day is published, 
THE LILY AND THE BEE; AN APOLOGUE OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


In small Svo. price 5s. cloth gilt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London ; to be had of all Booksellers. 





EXHIBITION, containing Fifty Mlustrations, 
and the size of the “* Times " Newspaper, is published 
this day, October 4, price 6d. 

Office, 85, Fleet Street ; and sold by all Newsmen 
and at all Railway Stations. 





This day is published, 
‘OTES BY THE EARL OF DUN- 
i DONALD on the EVILS EXISTING in the 
BRITISH WEST INDIA ISLANDs, and NORTH 
AMERICAN COLONIES, their Causes and Remedies. 
James Kiveway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





‘Third Edition, two volumes, Svo. 34s. of 
I ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
4 AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at 
King’s College, London. By Tuomas Watsox, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

This day is published, Part XV. 8vo. 4s. 6d. of a 
| ICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL ME- 

DICINE. By James Cortanp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Volumes 1. and II. 8vo. price 3/. cloth; and Parts 
X. XI. XII. XIII. and XIV. price 4s. 6d. each. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


ifth Edition, price 18s. clo 
and UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 
London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary 
of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching 
after information, whether classical, political, domes- 
tic, or general.” — Times. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





This day is published, price ls. 6¢.; by post, 2s. 
] ETTER TO SIR JOHN M‘NEILL, 
4 G.C.B. on HIGHLAND DESTITUTION, and 
the ADEQUACY or INADEQUACY of EMIGRA- 
TION as a REMEDY. By Witt1am Puvrexery Aui- 
son, M.D. V.P.R.S.E. &c. &c. Author of ** Observa- 

tions on the Management of the Poor in Scotland.” 





| Next week will be published, 
\ EMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 
4 SIR JOHN HEPBURN, Knight, Colonel of 





| the Scots Brigade in Sweden, Governor of Munich, and 
Marshal of France under Louis XII1. By James Grant, 

Esq. Author of ** Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
| Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
| A VOICE FROM THE DIGGINGS. 
Just published, in post Svo. price 9s. cloth, 
| (OLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING 

REALITIES; being the Adventures of a Gold- 
Seeker in California and the Pacitic Islands. By WiL- 
| LIAM SuAw. 

* Intending gold-seekers, whether in California or 
Australia, will tind much to interest and instruct in 
Mr. Shaw’s eventful record. From the first page to the 
last his book is full of incident and interest.”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

** This book is most excellent; its 316 pages of truth 
have humour and incident enough for the thousand pages 
of a three-volume novel.”— Examiner. 

“ Mr, Shaw suffered and saw sufferings such as in 
fiction would seem unnatural; his career was one con- 
tinued series of hardship, privation, and labour, with 
| frequent danger and risk of life.”— Spectator. 
| London: Surru, Eiper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, 
MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. } 
| In 1 vol, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
\ANHE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

By Tuomas CaRLyYLe. 
| In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
| THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 
| By Evwarp P. Tuomeson, Author of ‘* Note-Book 
| of a Naturalist,” &c. 

In 1 vol. foolscap, 
| OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Illustrative Specimens. 

For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
| By Groner L. Craik, Professor of History and of 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 





| In 1 vol. price 2s. 6¢ 
ENGLISH SONGS, AND OTHEL 
| By Barny Cornwate. 
A New Edition, with numerous Additions. 
London : CuarpMan and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Baxrer,*the Inventor and Patentee of Oil Colour 
Printing, will, on the day of the Closing of the Gneat 
Exuiprrion, publish a 
TIEW OF THE INTERIOR, as a Com- 

panion to his Picture of the EXTERIOR, and in 

Commemoration of the Great Event of the year 1851; 

portraying in all their variety, the beautiful and delicate 

tints which are so conspicuous in the building, and 
forming a perfect fac-simile of the Interior of the Crys- 
tal Palace, in all its gorgeous beauty, which cannot be 
equalled by any other process. 
From the Times, May 15, 1851. 

“The Great Exhibition. 


( 
N 





it travels everywhere and invades every compartment, 
even that of the fine arts, in the court dedicated to 
which some of the most conspicuous contributions are 
specimens of printing in oil, and attempts to reproduce 


the painter. 

London; Sold Wholesale by Grorcr Baxter, the In- 
ventor and Patentee, 11 and 12, Northampton Square. 
Licenses granted to work the above process in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, &c. &c.—Instruc- 
tion to Licensees. 





JUNCH’S RECORDS of the GREAT | 


1 th, 
‘eet DICTIONARY of DATES, | 


Price 3s. 6d. each, folio. | 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, | 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
\ RS. MATHEWS; or Family Mysteries. 
4 By Mrs. Tro.iore. 

“The pungent humour, the caustic satire, the keen 
knowledge of society and the world exhibited in this 
excellent story, must even extend the wide field of Mrs. 
Trollope’s fame.”— United Service Magazine. 


. Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
A LBAN; a Tale. By the Author of 
** Written with unquestionable ability. The story is 


** Lady Alice.” 
exciting and the scenes display considerable skill.”— 
United Service Magazine. 

* Apart from the admirable sketches of society the 
life of Alban Atherton has a great purpose in view.”— 
New Monthly. 

In a few days, in 3 vols. 
loon LIVINGSTONES; a Story of 
Real Life. 


Cotavrw & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
Albemarle Street, October 1851. 


M URRAY’S READING FOR THE 
i RAIL. A series of cheap books, in large read- 
able type, brought out at short intervals, and varying 
in prices from One Suriiine and Urwarps. 

The aim and object of the Publisher in this Series is 
to disseminate sound and entertaining information and 
innocent amusement, instead of the trivial, and often 
immoral, publications which are for the most part of- 
fered to the notice of Railway Readers. He designs 
to introduce a class of works at once cheap, valuable, 
and instructive, not merely to be read on the Railway, 
and thrown aside at the end of the journey, but such 
as shall deserve a permanent place on the shelves of 
the library. 

It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the “‘ Home 
and Colonial Library.” 








Already Published. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a selec- 


| tion from the Literary Papers which have appeared in 


Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. | 


SMALL POEMS. | 


In our own manufactures | 
the mechanical genius of the country reigns supreme, | 


that Journal. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 
i. 

THE CHACE, By Niwrop. Wood-cuts. Feap. 
8vo. ls. 1. 
* THE FORTY-FIVE”; or the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. By Lord Manox. Post 8vo. 3s. 

To be followed by 

BEES and FLOWERS, Reprinted from the Quar- 
terly Review. Feap. 8vo. 

LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH, 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 

THE ROAD. By Nrvnop, Wood-cuts. Fep. §vo. ls. 

POLITICAL EXPERIENCE, from the Wisdom of 
the Ancients. A Manual for every Elector. By Suy- 
moun TREMENHEERE. Post 8vo, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


( FFICIAL CATALOGUE.—Fourth Cor- 
rected and Improved Edition, dated Sept. 15th, 
with the additions from Sweden, &c. price 1s, 3d. 

The Official Catalogue may also be had bound with 
the Indexes of Names and Articles, and all the British and 
Foreign Priced Lists, with Lists of Jurors, Local Com- 
mittees, &c. price 7s. 6d. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 15s. each, : 
ARTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing the Colonies, Foreign States, and 
full Index of Names and Subjects, completing the 


ork. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars; at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


Complete in 3 han 'some volumes, price 3 Guineas, 

( FFICLAL DESCRIPTIVE AND IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of 
ALL NATIONS, 1851. 
This Work is also published in 5 Parts: Parts | and 2, 
price 10s. each, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s. each. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 
= GREAT EXHIBITION. 

I UNTS HANDBOOK COMPLETE, 
price 6s. By Rovext Hewnt, Professor of Me- 
chanical Science, Government School of Mines. 

** Every care has been taken to render this compila- 
tion a record worthy of preservation, as giving within 
a limited space a faithful description of certainly one 
of the most remarkable events which has ever taken 
place upon this island, or in the world—the gathering 
together from the ends of the earth of the products 
of human industry, the efforts of human thought.”— 
Extract from Preface. 

“The most instructive guide to the Exhibition 
while it is open, we have no doubt that this ‘ Hand- 
book’ will become hereafter one of the most popular 
mementoes and histories of the actual gathering of 
the nations.”"— Athen eum. 

* The most complete and popular Guide published. 
Useful in the Exhibition, and agreeable afterwards as 
a reminiscence of what was seen in the great yoar of 
1851.”— Spectator. 

** Let no one imagine that because the Great Exhibi- 





| tion will short!y be closed that the ‘ Handbook ’ is not 


by mechanical means the sentiment and inspiration of | 





therefore needed; on the contrary, it should be read 
and retained by all as a compact and portable record 
of what they have seen exhibited.”—Literary Gazette. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
Railway Stations. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





ELEMENTS .of LOGIC. By R. Wuate- 
ty, Archbishop of Dublin. Beprinted from the Ninth 
(8vo.) Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. By Arch- 
bishop Wuarety. Reprinted from the Seventh (8vo.) 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Archbishop 
Whately’s ‘* Logic and Rhetorie ” (10s.6d, each) may 
bel 


SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


Mitt. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 


By Joun Srvart 
25s. 


ELEMENTS of MORALITY, 
Polity. 
College, Cambridge. 


including 
By W. Wuewe tt, D.D. Master of Trinity 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 15s. 


LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORAL- 
{TY. By the same Author. 73. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY. By Joun Srvart Mint. 2 vols. 8vo. 303, 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. By G. Cornewatt Lewis, 
M.P. 10s. 6d. 


DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By A. Sepewicx, 
M.A. Woodwardian Professor. Fifth Edition, with 
Preliminary Dissertation and Supplement. (770 pages.) 
12s, 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By W. T. 
Branpr, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution. Sixth Edition, considerably enlarged, 
and embodying all recent Discoveries in the Science. 
2 vols. 8vo, 27. 5s. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC; delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, London. By T. Watson, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo. 34s. ‘ 


ANATOMY and 
By R. B. Topp, M.D. 
F.R.S. of King’s College, 
Part III. 7s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. 
V.R.S. and W. Bowman, 
London. The First Volume, 8vo. Lbs. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM. By R. 
Wituts, M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge. lis. e " 

ee 
HEAT. By Prof. Ket- 
9s. 


THEORY of 
LAND, M.A. of Edinburgh. 


MATITEMATICAL TRACTS. By G. B. 
Arry, M.A. Astronomer Royal, Third Edition, 15s. 


MECHANICS of ENGINEERING. By 


Dr. Wuewen. 93. 


LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. By H. 


MosreLry, M.A. one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. Third Edition, 5s. 6d. 


MECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEODESY. By Butter 
WitiiaMs. Second Edition, with New Chapters on 
Estate, Parochial, and Railroad Surveying. 12s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and MINERAL- 
OGY. By Josuva Trimmer. 12s. a 


ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY. By 
the late Prof. Danret, of King’s College. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32s. 


CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. By 
Capt. Smuyrnu, R.N. F.R.S. President of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 27. 23, 


MINERALS, and their USES. By J. R. 
Jackson, F.RS. 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. By P. B. 


Lorp, M.B. Second Edition, 7s. 6¢. 





London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 








I. 


Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT 
VOYAGE through RUPERT’S LAND and along the 
CENTRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the 
DISCOVERY SHIPS under Sir J. FRANKLIN. 2 
vols. 8vo. Plates, Maps, Wood-cuts. 


It. 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM- 
PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprising above 
Sixty Thousand Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By the Right Hon. Sir James Sreruen, K.C.B, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Iv. 
HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE. By 


the Chevalier C. C, J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 2 vols. post Svo. 


v. 

Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. i iapent Library Edition; with 
Maps. Vol. VI. 8 


*,* The ssoiaiine Volumes (VII, and VIII.) will 
be ready shortly. 


VI. 
Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL RESEARCHES. Collected and repub- 
lished from the Philosophical Transactions, 8vo. 


vil. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 


the ANGLO-SAXONS, Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Vill. 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Being 
a New Edition, improved and continued, of BE AT- 
SON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseru Haypw. Svo. 


Ix. 
A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in 
JAMAICA. By P. H. Gossr, Esq. With coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. 
X. 
WESLEY and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of ** Loyola and Jesuitism. - 
Post 8vo. Portrait. 


XI. 
The Rev. C. MERIVALE’.s  HIS- 
TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIKE. Vol. IIT. 


History to the Establishment of the 
8vo. 


completing the 
Monarchy by Augustus. 


XI. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 


and 1851. By James Cairn, of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner to ** The Times.” 8vo. 


XIII. 


New Edition of BLAINE’S ENCY- 
CLOP_EDIA of RURAL SPORTS. Corrected to 1851 
by Harry Hreover, Eruemera, and Mr. A. Granam. 
8vo. Wood-cuts. 

xIv. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAIL- 


WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELA- 
TIONS. By Jonn Francis, 2 vols. 8vo. 


XV. 


Sir W. HAMILTON’S CRITICAL 
DISCUSSIONS from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 


XVI. 


SENTIMENTS and SIMILES of 
SHAKSPEARE. Illuminated and Illustrated by Hey- 
ry Noet Humpureys. Square post 8vo. in massive 
carved covers, with medallion Head. 


XVII. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. I1- 


lustrated by D. Macuisr, R.A. New Edition, printed 
in super-royal 8vo, With 161 Designs engraved on 


Steel. 
XVIII. 
PROTESTANTISM and POPERY 
CONTRASTED. Edited by the Rev. Joun Epmunp 


Cox, M.A. of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANS. 


Next week will be published, price ls, 
OURS AND DAY&, 
By Tuomas Bursipce. 
Wivi1amM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh = London. 
This day, Second Edition, sR asTy 8vo 
HE HISTORY of E ASTIAN ISM. 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MXHE EXPOSITION OF 1851; or Views 
of the Industry, the Science, and the Government 
of England. By Caartes Bapsace, Esq. Author of 
the ** Economy of Manufactures and Maehinery,” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











This day, 8vo 
HE DU TY. of ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MEN, and the PROGRESS of the CHURCH in 
LEEDS: a Sermon preached on the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of the Consecration of the Parish Church. By 
Wa rer Farnqunar Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Monday, price Is. 
” OSSUTH ; his Career, Character, and 
Companions. Forming the First Part of ** Rail- 
way Reading for the People.” 
D. Boove, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers and 
Railway Stations. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. | 
Next week will be published, 
I ETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CON- 
4 TAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
With an Account of Mesmerism. By Hexsert Mayo, 
M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. &c. The Third Edition, price 7s. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 











8, New Burlington Street. 


\' EWTLEY 
I — PUBLISH IN OCTOBER 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, 
From the unpublished Letters and Journals of Politi- 
cal and Military Officers employed in Affghanistan 
throughout the entire period of British connexion 
with that country. By Joun WittiamM Kaye. 

*,* Written from the unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nals of the most distinguished Military and Political 
Officers employed in Affghanistan, throughout the mo- 
mentous years of British connexion with that country, 
including the unpublished correspondence of Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten, Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul; 
the Letters and Journals of Sir A. Burnes; of Major 
Eldred Pottinger (including his Journal of the Siege 
of Herat); of Captain Arthur Conolly (including the 
Journal of his Bokkara Captivity); of Sir Jasper 
Nicolles (Commander-in-chiet of the Indian Army); 
the Correspondence of Generals Elphinstone, Shelton, 
Pollock, Nott, Sale, &c. Xc. ; together with the Letters 
of Shah Soojah, Akbar Khan, Futteh Jung, and Moon- 
she Mohun Lal; all now first published from the ori- 
ginal Manuscript. 

It. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST IN 1850-51, 
INCLUDING A VISIT TO NINEVEH. 


By Lieutenant the Hon. Freperick WALpoLe, 
Author of ‘‘ Four Years in the Pacific.” 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
tt. 
THE WHALE. 


By Herman Metvittr, Author of “‘ Typee,” 
*Omoo,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Iv. 
Uniform with “ The Clockmaker.” 
New and Cheaper Edition of 
THE ATTACHE; 
SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
One vol. small 8vo. 5s. 


on 


‘ 
PAPPENHEIMERS. 
Edited by Captain Asuron. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
VI. 
New and Cheaper Edition of 
PAD DIAN A. 


One vol. small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


THE 
A Novel. 


vil. 


LIFE in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By Dr. Curever, 
Author of “ The Whale and its Captors.” 
Post 8vo, 
vur. 
THE BARONESS VON BECK. 


A REFUTATION OF THE CHARGE 
OF IMPOSITION AND FRAUD, 
Recently made at the Police Court of Birmingham, 
against the Baroness von Beck, based upon authentic 

documentary evidence, collected 
By Constant Derra pe Moropa. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








London: Printed by Josera Crarton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roarnr 
Patmen and Josgru Crarron, No. 10, Crane Court, in te 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of L = 3 
and Published by the aforesaid Joser u CrarTos, at 9, W 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in ‘ae 








County of Middlesex.—Satvapar, 4th Ocronza 1851. 














